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“ OUR SOUL WAITETH FOR THE 
LORD.” 


§ lonely lakes on mountain heights 
A. Await the coming king of day, 
To pierce their depths with such delights 

As crowd upon his glorious way ; 


As salt sea flats beneath the sky 
Outspread their empty basins wide, 
All blank and bare till by and by 
In comes the swelling, joyous tide 


That beareth on its bosom fair 

Full many a white-winged sailing-boat, 
And in its depths keeps quiet where 

The happy creatures swim or float ; 


Thus lies my soul; so bare, so lone, 
Bereft of all its old delight ; 

Yet fretting not, nor making moan, 
But bearing patiently the night. 


Believing that the morn will haste, 
That joy and light again shall be, 
And floodtides fill the empty waste, 
When Thou, dear Lord, shalt come to me, 


Hatfield, Mass, M. E. M. 








SKETCHES OF WESTERN TRAVEL. 
1.-AN EXPLORING PARTY. 


AST summer, two of us found ourselves on pro- 
fessional duty connected with “the development 
of the mineral resources” of our country, in the Ter- 
ritory of Montana, to wit, the capital thereof, Vir- 
ginia City; and there we did devise a journey up 
the Madison valley to the Spouting Geysers, over 
the mountains to the lake, caiion, cataracts and hot- 
springs of the Yellowstone, and so on, as events 
might determine; traversing, in short, that large 
area of nearly four thousand square miles, of which 
Congress has recently made a “ National Park.” 
Our party was not a full-fledged affair, with wings 
of military escort and claws of tools and instruments 
for detailed scientific investigation; but an assem- 
blage of volunteers, comprising, as is usually the 
case with such parties on the frontier, no small 
amount of original and unconventional character. 
Numerous eminent citizens of Virginia City had 
enthusiastically declared their intention of joining 
our company, and we reasonably expected to invade 
the mountain solitudes with a great array of rank 
and intellect. But when the critical day arrived, 
there was an amazing pressure of business, legal 
and otherwise, in the usually somewhat dull town, 
which hindered every one of our distinguished 
friends from starting. Far be it from me to suggest 
that a very recent raid of the Sioux into the Galla- 
tin valley had anything to do with this unanimous 
inability to go where glory waited. That could not 
be; for did not each reluctantly-declining friend 
take pains to add, “ There’ll be no danger, I guess, 
where you are going. You just keep a good look- 
out, and you'll get through all right, I guess. Got 
plenty of arms and ammunition, haven’t you?” 
Under these inspiriting encouragements we pre- 
pared to set forth. There were six of us men, eight 
of us horses, and one of us mule. Gilman Sawtelle, 
the guide, will forgive me for bringing him before 
the public by name. I cannot rank him with any 
of the typical pioneers, from Leatherstocking down, 
who have been familiar in novels of western life. 
He affects no singularity of dress or speech, indulges 
not in long and silent laughter, prefers not an old 
single-barreled, small-bore, muzzle-loading Ken- 
tucky rifle to the modern arms of precision, does not 
pretend to see in the night as well as in the daytime, 
or to follow a trail where there isn’t any, misses a 
shot, now and then, at long range, like any other 
honest man, reads books and newspapers, and does 
not despise his kind. A stalwart, blond, blue-eyed, 
jovial woodsman is he, who for years has kept a sol- 
itary ranche on the bank of Henry’s Lake, some 
sixty miles from the settlements. Half-a-dozen 
well-built log-houses constitute his establishment. 
There is a comfortable dwelling, a stable, a work- 
shop, storehouses for skins and game, and an ice- 
house. Mr. Sawtelle’s principal business has been 





spearing trout, packing them in ice, hauling them in | ews, interviewing the hardy miners and hunters in 


wagons to Virginia City, and even as far as Helena, 
and disposing of them at handsome prices to the 
busy population, who haven't time to fish for them- 
selves. A farm supplies him with vegetables and 
grain, the valleys afford him excellent hay, and laud 
and water all about him swarm with game of every 
kind. 

Mr. Thrasher, the photographer, is another char- 
acter of public interest, whom I will not disguise 
under a fictitious name, because the one he wears by 
right exactly suits him. He invests the profession 
of photography with all the romance of adventure. 
What other men will do for self-defense, or excite- 
ment, or a positive reward, he does for a “nega- 
tive.” No mountain is too high for him, if there’s a 
“view” from the top. No perilous precipice daunts 
him, if it is just the place for his camera. If there is 
a picturesque region where nobody has been, thither 
he hastens, with company, if company offers ; alone, 
if need be, he and his pack-mule, carrying the pre- 
cious chemicals and glasses. Sometimes, after a 
long and arduous expedition, that mule will rolldown 
a steep mountain face and smash everything. Then 
Thrasher begins again, nothing daunted. It is a 
sight to see him when, struck by the beauty of some 
sudden vista, he halts and rapidly unpacks, erecting 
his tripod, and hanging to the bough of some con- 
venient tree his black-cloth laboratory. In a trice 
the plate is prepared, the view is taken, Thrasher 
buries his head, ostrich-like, in the dark chamber, 
exposing recklessly, as he kneels at his work, the 
dilapidated rear of his corduroys. Then speedily 
comes from the black tent a muffled shout of tri- 
umph, and the artist emerges backward on all 
threes, holding up a dripping negative for general 
admiration. Or, perhaps, it doesn’t suit him; and 
the boys are told to go on; he will stay and “ wras- 
tle” with that view; and an hour after camp is 
made, when all have subsided into the ent?’ acte of 
dolce far niente, supper being over and guard not be- 
gun, along comes Thrasher, “with that cussed mule,” 
who will persist in trying to carry her unwieldy 
pack between precisely the trees that stand too close 
for passage; Thrasher, I say, weary, hungry, irate, 
but victorious. 

I may mention here, that after we had been sev- 
eral weeks in the mountains, Mr. Thrasher became 
entirely unmanageable. He had so many views to 
take that there was no hope of getting him back to 
civilization until his chemicals were used up—and 
he had provided a desperately large stock. So on 
the caiion of the Yellowstone we left him, with Saw- 
telle; while the rest of us rode home without him. 
I have heard since that he got “ burnt out” by a for- 
est fire, losing everything but his negatives; and 
that, after returning to Virginia City and procuring 
a new outfit, he posted back again, this time alone, 
to “do the rest of that country or bust.” 

O Thrasher! Thy mule, with the sharp-pointed 
legs of the camera-tripod projecting from her stern, 
was unpleasant to the next-following horseman, 
when she backed in a narrow defile ; nor was it alto- 
gether delightful to get up prematurely in order 
to form part of one of thy frequent “sunrise 
scenes ;” but thou wert most excellent company on 
the march and in camp; and thy energy and en- 
thusiasm were sublime! May I not fail to fare with 
thee again, fsome day, through wild and rugged 
ways, pursuing with tireless steps the spirit of 
beauty to her remotest hiding-place! 

Another member of the party was Mr. Hardpan, 
of the editorial staff of the Weekly Alloutdoors, pu's- 
lished at Bucksborough, Montana; a fine specimen 
of the frontier “local,” possessing the wide-awake 
characteristics of the city species, but superior in 
point of manliness. Interviewing people against 
their will, following with intent nose the trails of 
seandal, picking up scraps of information around: 
the doers of public offices, and the like occupations, 
tend to obliterate in the city reporter somewhat of 
the gentleman and more ef the man. But the habit 
of traversing mountains and valleys in search of 





the gulehes or by the camp-fire, “ prospecting,” en 
route, for wash-gold or quartz, (for your western ed- 
itor has always been, at some time, a miner himself, 
and cannot pass black sand or rusty rock without 
just “taking a look at her,”) not disdaining to follow 
the fleet deer, and impale the wrigglesome trout, 
nor shirking the due share of danger before the 
guizzly or the Sioux—this life, I say, makes quite 
another man of the reporter. Paul Pry and Hard- 
pan have nothing in common. In fact, one would 
not have imagined that the gentleman from the 
Weekly Alloutdoors was an emissary of the press at 
all. Jf he “took notes,” it was in secret, as a gentle- 
man should. He has since immortalized us allina 
highly embellished account of the journey; but he 
inflicted upon us no preliminary tortures during the 
trip, and the picture he has painted is as delicately 
and truthfully flattering as one of Huntington’s por- 
traits or Sarony’s photographs. It is a comfort to 
“sit” to an artist who will see to it that freckles are 
omitted, and that a pleasing expression is secured at 
any cost. For the rest, Hardpan was a jolly com- 
panion, who obtruded no “ shop-talk,” and endeared 
himself to all by his extraordinary skill in the prep- 
aration of “dough-gods” and “ bull-whacker’s but- 
ter” two triumphs of camp-cuisine, not to be com- 
passed by anything short of genius. 

The other three of us decline to be publicly por- 
trayed; but we permit it to be said, in all modera- 
tion, that we possessed, among us, all the beauties 
of form and feature, all thé virtues of character, and 
all the varieties of learning and accomplishment 
that anybody ever found in anybody. What one of 
us lacked another was sure to have—until that woful 
day when nore of us possessed so much as a pipeful 
of “Lone Jack;” but this deficiency was abundantly 
remedied as soon as we returned to the settlements, 
and we now present to the pen of the eulogist our 
pristine perfection. 

But how can we omit to mention Sawtelle’s dog ?— 
ugliest, hardiest, most enthusiastic and affectionate, 
most ardent in the chase, most patient in hunger, 
and insensible to fatigue, of all the canine race! A 
dog of no distinguished lineage, and no advantage 
in early education, but full of an excellent spirit, 
and a companionable soul. The enthusiasm with 
which that dog would attempt the impossible— 
chasing grouse upon the wing, or swimming fiercely 
after ducks that contemptuously waited for hina till 
he almost touched them, and then, just as he raised 
his yelp of anticipated triumph, dove under him and. 
reiippeared behind him, to his blank bewilderment— 
the enthusiasm, I say, with which he would essay 
these feats, stimulated every day by the remem- 
brance of past failures to wilder racing and louder 
yelping, was a moral to mortals. Some day, I am 
persuaded that dog will catch a grouse upon the 
wing, or a duck upon the wave. Nothing can be 
impossible forever to such perseverance. He re- 
joiced in several names, being chiefly called Bob for 
short, in allusion to his tail. 

With the remainder of our party, that is to say, 
with the horses and the mule, we began to get ac- 
quainted very early in the journey. The first day’s 
march was a succession of packings, chasings, 
shoutings, draggings, and buckings, from the time 
we were escorted out of Virginia City by the mer- 
chant princes, legal luminaries, and small beys of 
the town, until we made camp on the other side of 
the “ divide,” after dark, cold and hungry and tired, 
by the rushing waters of the Madison. It took some 
time, however, to learn all the peculiarities of all 
the animals, and to produce in them the sure con- 
viction that we knew their tricks and their manners. 
Ore ancient white steed, who was used to carrying 


packs, infected the rest with his wisdom. He taught - 


them to swell up when they were “ sinched,” so that 
the girths might slip afterward; to lie down and 
roll with their packs on; to start on wild prairie 
gallops without warning, and work their burdens 
around under their bellies, where they could be con- 
veniently kicked; to “buck,” when they could 
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thereby throw anybody or anything into a river; 
and at night, when they were turned out for rest 
and grazing, to start in solemn procession for home, 
and travel a dozen miles before daylight. But that 
sublime being, man, is more than a match for that 
noble animal, horse; and due subordination was ere 
long established. Did time permit, I would gladly 
sing the praises of the “diamond hitch,” that mys- 
tery of ropes and running knots, which, once pro- 
perly adjusted upon a well-balanced and well-set- 
tled load, defies the cunning of the equine or assi- 
nine bearer, and will not even yield to a pine-tree, 
tearing and scraping against it in the forest. But 
we have lingered too long already over the incident- 
als of our trip—though, in truth, they are rather to 
be reckoned as essentials; for the destination of 
a journey like ours may be wherever you please, 
if you are well fitted out for the march and the 
camp; but without good company, good arms, and a 
knowledge of the “diamond hitch,” one had better 
not start at all. 





THE CONVENTION AT CINCINNATI. 


HE origins of the movement which culminated 
in the gathering of last week at Cincinnati, are 
many and remote. Different parts of it may be 
traced to the following, and probably to some other 
sourees: the ‘Missouri elemenf;”’ the ‘“ revenue re- 
formers;’”? the ‘civil service reformers;’’ the anti- 
centralization party; the factions of the Republican 
party in several States, chiefly resulting from Sena- 
tcrial jealousies and coutests, or from the distribution 
of patronage; and the personal enemies of Geaeral 
Grant. 

The Cincinrati Convention originated in a mass 
convention of Liberal Repubticans at Jefferson 
City, Missouri, on the 24th of January last, which is- 
sued a call for this national convention or confer- 
ence, by the terms of which all Republicans were invi- 
ted who believed in Amnesty, equal civil rights, a 
revenue tariff, civil service reform, and local self- 
government. It was generally declared that the meet- 
ing at Cincinnati was for conference only, and that 
coUperation in it could not be considered as treachery 
to the Republican party. As time wore on, however, 
the tone of the movement perceptibly changed, 
until, at a large ond enthusiastic meeting, held at the 
Cooper Union, in New York, April 12, Senator 
Schurz distinetly announced that the objects for 
which this movement had been begun could not 
be attained under General Grant, nor in the Repub- 
lican party as now controlled, and that the Cincin- 
nati Convention wou)d not only declare principles, 
but nominate candidates. On fhe same occasion, Mr. 
Greeley declared that he and his friends would not at- 
tend the Republican State Convention of New York, 
but would go forward “ to the Cincinnati Convention 
and its consequences.”’ 

For the remainder of April there was much les3 dis- 
cussion of the principles of the movement, and much 
more talk of candidates. It became evident that three 
very troublesome problems would vex the meeting. 
First, there were the Democrats. These could not 
properly be represented in the Convention under the 
Missouri call, but a simultaneous “ Reunion and Re- 
form’”’ convention had been called in Cincinnati, for 
their speeial accommodation; and it was supposed that 
if everything went well, the two gatherings would 
coalesce, either before or after the nomination of can- 
didates. But the great difficulty remained, namely, 
the selection of eminent Republicans, or at least one 
eminent Republican to lead the ticket, who would be 
so acceptable to the Democracy as to prevent a sepi- 
rate nomination by that party. The next trouble, 
which speedily became a very tangible one, was the 
division of opinion between the Anti-Grant protec: 
tionists and the revenue reformers. Outspoken free- 
trade sentiments would alienate Mr. Greeley and his 
friends; yet nothing less would satisfy many leading 
spirits of the movement. The Tribune and the Even- 
ing Post maintained in New York a wordy war on 
this subject, while the managers at Ciacinnati pain- 
fully negotiated, up to the meeting of the Convention, 
unstable treaties of compromise. 

Finally, there was a host of candidates, same of 
whom were pressed by their friends in an almost 
threatening manner. Charles Francis Adams, Judg2 
David Davis, Governor Curtin, B. Gratz Brown, J. D. 
Cex, Governor Palmer, Horace Greeley, Senator 
Trumbull and Chief Justice Chase, with many others, 
were prominently named in the confused discussions 
in the newspapers and in the Cincinnati hotels. 

When the Convention met on Wednesday, May 1, 
it was impossible to foretell certainly what it would 
do with the protectionists or the rival candidates, and 
equally impossible to foresee what course the Demo- 
cratic party would take with reference to the Cincin- 
nati platform and nominees. The latter riddle still re- 
mains unread; the solutions of the former two (if sat- 
isfactory solutions they are) will appear from the fol- 
lowing account of the proceedings. 

The Reunion and Reform Convention was called 
to meet at 10 o’clock, two hours before the assembling 
of the Republican body. It speedily appeared that 
the interest, both of the public and of the politicians 
was centered in the latter gathering. The Reunion 
and Reform delegates were few, and their proceedings 
produced no apparent effect, as it was evident that 





they could not authoritatively pledge the Democratic 
party to any particular course, and this question was 


| the only significant one connected with their delibera- 


tions.. They numbered perhaps four hundred, and 
represented nine States. While the Cincinnati Con- 
vention was in session they did little but watch it. 
Whether this Reunion and Reform Association will 
be active and influential in the approaching canvass, 
remains to be seen. ) 

At noon, on May 1, the Convention of Republicans 
was called to order by Col. Grosvenor, the chairman 
of the Missouri Convention issuing the original call, 
who, with a few preliminary remarks, proposed for 
temporary chairman Judge Stanley Mathews, of Ohio. 


Mr. Mathews being unanimously elected, ‘returned - 


thanks in a stirring speech, after which temporary 
secretaries were chosen, and the following resolution, 
reported “from the Executive Committee,’’ was 
adopted as a necessary preliminary to further organi- 
zation: 

‘* Resolvcd, That when the Convention adjourn, it 
adjourn to meet again to-morrow morning at 10 
o’clock, and that, in the meantime, the several State 
delegations elect from among their number delegates 
equal to double the number of votes to be cast by their 
respective States in the Electoral College; and that 
when this Convention meets again to-morrow morn- 
ing, at 10 o’clock, the delegates so elected report them- 
selves for the purpose of proceeding to the transaction 
ot the business of the Convention.” 

This measure was required by the circumstance that 
the members of the assembly had no regular constit- 
uvencies. _They were either volunteers or fthe nom- 
inees of mass-meetings only; and it was necessary to 
settle upon some equitable plan how large should be 
the delegation representing each State, and who 
should constitute it. The first point was settled by 
the resolution; the second was left to the alleged rep- 
resentatives of each State to settle among themselves. 
This arrangement did not prevent the control of the 
selection of delegates by mere numbers; anditled to 
a result scarcely contemplated, namely, it decided tho 
choice of the nominee for President. After adopting 
it, the Convention adjourued to Thursday moraing, 
Senator Schurz, who was present, and loudly called 
upon for a speech, declining to make any remarks at 
this stage of the proceedings. 

No sooner had the delegations assembled for consul- 
tation than trouble broke out in one or two camps. 
The Illinois people found themselves seriously divided 
over candidates, and finally compromised by agreeing 
that the vote of the State should be cast, half for Davis, 
one-fourth for Trumbull, and one-fourth for Gov. 
Palmer. The New York delegation was divided both 
on prineiples ard on nominees, the protectionists de- 
siring to cast the vote of the State solid for Mr. Greeley, 
and the free traders favoring anybody but Greeley. 
The former being more numerous, excluded nearly all 
the latter from the delegation, only two free traders, 
Meerers. Lloyd and Sands, being left upon it. Anattempt 
was also made to bind them to vote for Mr. Greeley, 
but without success. All the afternoon and evening 
the work of platform-making and candidate-makiag 
went on with little further result than to show how 
difficult would be the final choice. 

Tke Convention met egain on Thursday morning. An 
immense audience was present, attracted partly by 
the interest attached to the approaching struggle 
for platform and nominations, and partly by the ex- 
pectation of exciting debate and oratorical display. 
Four committees were voted, on credentials, plat- 
form, permanent organization, and rules, and con- 
stituted by the appointment of a delegate from each 
State or Territory for each committee. Woman 
suffrage, in the person of a Mrs. Laura D. Gordon, 
purporting to represent California, lifted its restless 
front and demanded recognition, but was referred 
rather merrily to the committee on credentials. 

The quarrel in the New York delegation was sud- 
denly brought before the convention by the presenta- 
tion of a protest, signed by twenty-six of the would-be 
delegates, who asserted that those not favorable to 
Mr. Greeley as a2 nominee had been studiously ex- 
cluded from tke list of delegates chosen to sit in Con- 
vention for the State, and that the delegation as thus 
constituted did not truly represent the ‘‘ mass deleza- 
tion of the State.’’ This protest was accepted by most 
of those who heard it asa move of the free-traders, 
and as intended to bear upon the p!atform rather 
than the candidates. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on credentials (who subsequently reported ua- 
favorably to it), and a recess was ordered until 3 p.m., 
to permit the committees to prepare their reports. 

In the afternoon, the committee on organization 
reported the name of Carl Schurz for President of the 
Convention, with a Vice-President and a Secretary 
from each State and Territory. Mr. Schurz, who was 
received with much enthusiasm, delivered an eloquent 
address, the lofty tone of which carried a rebuke to the 
spirit of intrigue and bargaining which seemed likely 
to have an unfortunate influence upon the delibera- 
tions of the convention. After this interlude was over, 
several resolutions were offered and referred to the 
Platform committee—among them, one which declared 
the tariff question to be an issue which should be made 
in congressional districts, and not in the body nomi- 
nating executive officers, especially sipce the dele- 
gates entertain diverse opinions on that subject. 
This resolution was received with uproarious ap- 
plause, and the convention, by a vote of 460 to 229, 
suspended the rules and ordered its immediate con- 
sideration. On the statement that the absent Com- 
mittee had already agreed upon a tariff resolution, 





this purpose was abandoned; but the episode clearly 
demonstrated that the thorough-going revenue- 
reformers were to be defeated in their plan of intro- 
ducing a distinct anti-protection plank into the plat- 
form. 

Another night of busy consultation followed. It was 
generally acknowledged that the so-called Greeley 
platform, with reference to the tariff (leaving the whole 
question to be settled by the people in their congres- 
sional districts) would be substantially adopted by te 
Convention; and the excited interest which had been 
attracted to this point, while it was still in doubt, now 
returned to center arourd the all-absorbing question 
of candidates. The arrival of Messrs. Frank and Mont- 
gomery Blair, with Gov. Brown ef Missouri, on Thurs- 
day evening, was deemed an event of political signifi- 
cance; and it is alleged that they negotiated that night 
a bargain, the surprising results of which were wit- 
nessed during the next day’s session. 

On Friday morning, the position of candidates ap- 
peared, at least to those who were not advised of all 
the deep currents of intrigue, to be somewhat as fol- 
lows: Adams, supported by the revenue reformers, 
the earnest leaders of the movement, the majority of 
the New England delegates, and a strong sentiment 
from the South and Southwest, was urged on his indi- 
vidual merits; and it was understood that in the face 
of his nomination, the Democratic party would make 
none. Davis was believed to be the real preference of 
the Democrats; but his strength as a candidate, im- 
paired already by considerations involved in his po- 
sition on the bench, and his previous nomination by 
the labor party, had rapidly waned under the fierce 
opposition which his name had encountered, until his 
friends, originally the most sanguine and overbearing 
of all the cliques, had well-nigh surrendered their 
hopes. Trumbull was strong with the revenue reform- 
ers and the Western men. 

Greeley, of whom few had hitherto seriously 
thought as a candidate, was “forging slowly ahead.’’ 
His undoubted strength in the Southern States, on one 
ground, and the certainty of his carrying Peunsylva- 
nia on another ground, and splitting the Republican 
party in New York, on a third and entirely different 
ground, were strong points of “availability,” added to 
which he had the advantage of the management of his 
interests by the shrewdest schemers of the Convention, 
and the “airangement,’’ whatever it was, with the 
Gratz Brown party. On the whole, the Adams m2n 
felt confident of success. 

After the meeting of the convention, and the pass- 
age of avery sensible resolution that when the ques- 
ticn of candidates should come up there should be no 
formal presentation of candidates with eulogistic 
speeches, the address and resolutions were reported 
and unanimously adopted. (The platform will be 
found on page 409.—Ep.) As you will see, they 
contain a great deal of excellent talk, but nothing 
which could not be indorsed at Philadelphia, as far as 
words go, except the announcement of the ‘*one- 
term’”’ principle. The tariff plank wasin some sorta 
triumph of the protectionists, though as a compro- 
mise, it certainly has the merit of declaring exactly 
what it is, and not attemptiog to glaze over with am- 
biguous phrases the irreconcilable difference of opinion 
which everybody knew to exist. One cause of this 
moderation on the part of the protectionist majority 
undoubtedly was the knowledge that, although most 
numerous in the convention, they do not form the 
larger part of the Cincinnati sympathizers,’ nor truly 
represent that movement which, beginning in Mis- 
souri, culminated in this convention. Another cause 
was the desire not to shock too severely the feelings of 
expected Democratic allies. 

The balloting now began, and the vote for President 
on each of six successive ballots stood as follows: 


Ist. 2d. 38d. 4th. 5th. 6th. 
Charles Francis Adams 293 233 264 279 309 324 
Horace Greeley 147) «239 «=-258 «251 )=—258 = 332 
Lyman Trum»ull 100 148 156 141 91 19 
David Davis 924 Sl 44 51 380 6 
B. Gratz Brown 95 2 2 2 2 —_ 
Andrew G. Curtin ea - —- —- — — 
Salmon P. Chase 2, 1 — — 2@ 32 
Charles Sumner 1 - - =—- = — 
John M. Palmer — - - -—- = 1 


Before the sixth ballot was announced, Minnesota 
changed 9 votes from Trumbull to Greeley, Pennsyl- 
vania changed her vote to 50 for Greeley, 6 for Davis, 
Indiana changed 27 to Greeley, Illinois changed all but 
one to Greeley, and others changed, so that when the 
vote was complete, the chairman announced the re- 
sult as Greeley 482, Adams 187. Mr. Greeley is there- 
fore the candidate of the convention for President of 
the United States. 

The convention then proceeded to ballot for Vice- 
President, and B. Gratz Brown was declared the nom- 
inee, receiving 495 votes on the second ballot. 

It is too early to predict the effect of these 
nominations. Mr. Greeley is not personally iden- 
tified with any of the legitimate causes of the new 
party except Amnesty. It is said that free-traders will 
not support him, that the Democrats will make a 
nomination of their own, and that the issue of the 
three-cornered fight may be the election of the Presi- 
dent by the House of Representatives, in which case 
the enemies of General Grant hope, by a fresh coalition 
upon one of the two other candidates, to defeat him 
after all. From this point of view, Adams, though a 
candidate more creditable to the party, might have 
been, as sole rival candidate, less dangerous to Grant. 

OBSERVER. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS PRODUCED BY THE NOMINATION, AS 
INDICATED IN THE LEADING JOURNALS. 


Upon the promulgation of this ticket, all parties 
agreed in one expression—that of surprise. But this 
feeling arose, in different cases, from very different 
reasons. The friendsof the administration professed 
astonishment at the lame issue of 2 movement which 
had promised so much for liberal principles and at the 
putting forth of candidates so unfit, in some respects, 
to represent those principles. The Liberal Repub- 
licans and the Democrats, even while in some cases 
confessing disappointment and wonder at the selec- 
tior, very generally affirmed its fitness, and its high 
promise of success. Many seemed to see the nomina- 
tion ina ridiculous light, insensibiy attributing certain 
peculiarities in the manner and habits of the principal 
candidate to the essential man; while others affected 
to laugh at the absurdity of setting up such a standard- 
bearer, but acknowledged that he possessed certain 
qualities of popularity and a power for mischief, which 
gave amore serious aspect to the question. 

The papers of this city spoke severally as mizht 
have been anticipated by any one acquainted with 
their several political and personal relations. The 
Tribune was moderate ana reticent, taking care only 
to disclaim the idea that the action of the Convention 
in remitting the question of revenue reform to the 
people, was a triumph of Protection over Free Trade. 
The Times, as might have been expected, derided the 
whole thing as ‘‘a gigantic farce,’’ but Geelared that 
“if any one man could send a great nation to 
the dogs thst man is Horace Greeley.’”’ This view 
‘was based upon the crotchety and fanatical charac- 
ter of the man himself, and on the corruptness of 
“the men who surround him.” The Hvening Post, 
which had betrayed decidedly “liberal” leanings, 
was equally bitter and severe, denouncing the Con- 
vention as having betrayed the cause of reform, 
“coneccted acreed . . . blind and halt in its most 
essential point, . . a muddle-headed, hesitating, 
time-serving incoherence,’’ etc., and set up for the 
office of President a man whose history, mental 
characteristics, and personal manners should have 
forbidden the very mention of him in connection 
with such high trusts. In these views the Com- 
mercial Advertiser joined, with language even more 
bitter and contemptuous. The World “would not 
affect to dissemble its disappointment,”’ but believed 
that ‘“‘the National Democratie convention would 
ignore Cincinnati entirely,” and nominate a new 
ticket, a course for which it Gisiincily indicated 
its preference. In this, however, it was opposed 
point-blank by the Brooklyn Eagle, one of the 
ablest papers cf that party, which heartily eulogized 
Mr. Greeley, as ‘aman of great and varied ability, a 
man whose neme is an inspiration,’ etc., and the Lib- 
eral platform as ‘ene which Thomas Jefferson might 
have written.’’ All Democrats were urged by it to 
support the ticket, as some of them ‘‘felt in honor 
bound” to do. The Journal of Commerce spoke of 
the leading candidate as ‘‘a man of real power,” dwelt 
upon his wrongs atthe hands of his party, and seemed 
to think he was now about to be ‘fully avenged.” 
The Herald pledged him a qualified support; while of 
the small papers, the Star and the Sun,—the former 
earnestly, the latter half jocosely,—advocated his 
election ; and the Mail, without political bias, referred 
to the nomination in terms of respect. 

In the country at large, there has not been that 
decided repudiation of the candidates, and that divis- 
ion in the Liberal ranks which some anticipated. On 
the contrary the Reform papers have generally adopted 
the results of the Convention, if not always enthusias- 
tically, yet with a growing satisfaction. The Cincin- 
nati Commercial, which it was supposed would be 
particularly aggrieved at the defeat of Mr. Adams, 
praised Mr. Greeley with unreserved cordiality, ex- 
patiated on his availability in all parts of the country, 
and rejoiced in the prospect that bis success would 
resolve the old parties into their original elements, and 
that we should “‘have a new deal.” The Chicago Tri- 
bune enumerated his probable triumphs, and though 
widely differing from him in the matter of Protection, 
believed him committed by his position to approve 
any free-trade action of Congress. The Springfield 
Republican also wheeled into line, so far as to indicate 
a decided preference of Greeley as against Grant, and 
to express a conviction of his superior political 
strength. The German papers everywhere submitted 
arather doubtful acquiescence, but seemed to settle 
on the principle that the new ticket was “a choice bea- 
tween evils.” 

But the stern prohibitions of space interpose to mar 
the completeness of this resumé. We have only room 
to add, in briefy that the Administration papers 
throughout the country have been generally uniform 
in tone, at least in a general expression of belief that 
this nomination is powerless to hurt the prospects of 


General Grant. Of the chief nominee himself, some | 


speak kindly, some indignantly, and some in terms of 
ridicule. The Democratic journals, upon the future 
action of that party, have generally reflected the 
division of councils which we have already indicated. 
To nominate or not to nominate—that was the ques- 
tion. On the affirmative were ranged the New York 
Worid, the Boston Post, the Philadelphia Age, the 
Baltimore Gazeile, the Chicago Times, the A*bany 
Argus, and other Democratic leaders; on the negative, 
the Brooklyn Eagle, the Missouri Republican, all the 
Richmond papers—the Enquirer, the Whig, arid the 
Dispatch—the Nashville and St. Louis journals, and, 








indeed, the Southern Democratic press almost entire. 
There is, however, a still larger section of the party 
which has stood in doubt, and preferred to await the 
action of the National Committee, or of: the Conven- 
tion it might call. 








CHRISTIAN EXAMPLE. 
BY THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


Y study-window looks north-west. The sun 
and moon have a habit of rising aud shining, so 
that I rarely look out of this window but I see the 
shadow of my house. The grourd on which this 
shadow falls is generally sloping, and quite uneven; 
and though I have seen this shadow many hundred 
times, and know perfectly the shape of my house, yet 
the outlines of these shadows always surprise me—that 
a house being what I know mine to be, should make 
such queer shaped outlines on the snow by moonlight, 
or on the grass at this moment by sunlight. Shadows 
ere caricatures. 

The mechanic, with his dinner-pail at morning and 
evening, sees himself stretched out longer than those 
wicked libels that Nast designs and Harper prints on 
Senator Schurtz. At noon the same mechanic sees 
himself figured on the ground, a squatty dwarf. And 
as he walks by fences, board-heaps, brick-piles, or 
road-banks, this harlequin shadow of his dances into 
all conceivable shapes. 

But funnier still than these shadows are the antics, 
postures, and gait of the curious boy who tries to keep 
his shadow in good shape. The effort is good exer- 
cise. It keeps the boy busy. The most aggravated 
form of St. Vitus’ dance will not bring to pass a great- 
er variety of contortions than the boy will illustrate 
who succeeds in keeping his shadow shapely and jrec- 
ognizable. Not once in a thousand times do a man’s 
shape and his shadow agree. If he be anxious about 
one he must let the other caper, for it is certain that 
he cannot make both to suit him. 

A man’s reputation, or the effect he produces upon 
his fellow men, is the shadow shaped by his behavior. 
And because of the irregular face of society, sloping 
all ways at once, and because of the lights shining 
round him at all angles, not once in a thousand times 
does a man’s reputation or shadow represent accurate- 
ly his conduct even, much leas his character. For:— 
A man’s® conduct or behavior is the incarnation of 


his character; while character itself is usually a re- | 


sultant of principles conflicting in a warfare not yet 
ended. 

Aman may be in earnest to perfect a good charac- 
ter; or in earnest to perfect a good conduct; or in 
earnest to perfect a good reputation—and these three 
ere distinct problems. A politician, anxious to win 
votes, is seekipg to achieve a good reputation. As a 
general rule, therefore, his conduct will not bear close 
scrutiny, for he becomes all things to allmen. Fash- 
ionable people and Pharisevs being under law are in- 
tent on good behavior—conformity to their set; and 
their kid gloves sometimes hide soiled hands. A 
single-minded Christian seeks for a conscience void of 


offense before God surely, before man if possible—a { 


good character. 

It is difficult nay, impossible, for Christian character 
to be rounded into shapes of beauty, and declare it- 
self in acts of grace and freedom, if there be any con- 
siderable anxiety as to behavior or reputation. An 
orator, remembering his rules of attitude and gesture, 
tone-quality and inflexion, will be apt to lose inspira- 
tion. Itis impossible for an earnest man to think of 
his gestures and his argument at the same time; 
equally impossible for an earnest-minded Christian to 
thick of his detailed behavior and the revelation of 
God in Christ in his own soul at the same time. No 
man can serve two masters. 

Nevertheless it is profitable for boys at school to 
take lessons of the posture-master, and strengthen 
their lungs by scientific vocalization. But these things 
are of value only as they bring the growing boy up to 
manhood by and by. At what time manly passions 
and problems possess him, he will not destroy the law 
and drill of his boyhood, but will fulfill them and 
overfijl them. He will take attitudes undreamed of 
by his master, and make gestures never yet engraved 
in books of rhetoric as patterns for the eloquent. He 
will be a law unto bimeelf. 

Up toa certain point of spiritual development the 
law, laying hold of externals, will be found to be 
profitable. Beyond a certain point in spiritual devel- 
opment it will be found to be a hindrance. Thereisa 
point where the law of external observance regulating 
conduct is seized and generalized and spiritualized by 
the inspired soul of man. At that point he becomes a 
Christian, as distinguished from a man of conscience. 
He enters safely into the liberty wherewith Christ 
maketh free. He becomes at once anjastonishment to 
his fellow men, who are left behind toiling in the 
piison-house of conscientious behavior; and a joy to 
the sons of God, who from their attained glory per- 
ceive that another sen_of man has gained power to 
beccme 2 son of God. 

From these considerations it should appear that 
every Christian man, seeking first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, will probably exhibit be- 
havior not altogether satisfactory according to any 
received standards among men. The shape of dead 
things,—iron or wood, undergoing manufacture at the 
hands of the machinist or carpenter,—can be pre- 
scribed, and the wood or metal be made to conform, 





The shape of live things, planted and about to grow, is 
alwsys asurprise. Behavior under law is the product 
of dead compulsion. Christian grace under the Gos- 
pelisa new growth. If any man be in Christ Jesus he 
isa new creation. 

Since men can never see character, but only infer it 
from behavior, Christian people are often urged to be 
careful to set a good example—to make their walk 
such as becometh godliness. As a result of this ex- 
hortation, there prevails in every church a certain 
usage or standard of deportment, just asin fashionable 
society fashionable usages prevail. Through an 
amiable desire not to cause any one to offend by bad 
example, Christians often lose their singleness of 
heart and aim as followers of Christ. They fall into 
Phariseeism, and make clean the outside of the dish 
and whitewash the sepulcher. 

Now, conduct or behavior is a middle term between 
character and reputation. Can aman shape his repu- 
tation by attending to his conduct merely? Do men 
accept as a fair sample that which is offered them to 
look at, or that which they spy out when we think 
they are not looking? For instance :— 

A young man of my acquaintance never attends the 
circus, theater, or opera in the city of his birth, for 
he “would not for the world set a bad example before 
young men.’’ But when he is in New York and hears 
of pure and profitable entertainments in musical or 
dramatic art, he not infrequently visits the Academy 
of Music, Wallack’s or Booth’s. Were I this young 
man’s pastor, I would say to him: *“‘ Concealments are 
rear of kin to falsehood. If it be right for you to visit 
the theater at all, the place to do itis at home among 
your own people, where, in time, your character will 
make itself known and felt notwithstanding appear- 
ances. But when you are in New York or London, 
and among strangers, it may be’ well to attend to ap- 
pearances; for strangers have no chance to judge of 
character. 1n all probability you have been seen al- 
ready at Booth’s or Wallack’s, and there are young 
men, before whom you are trying to set an example, 
who are saying one to another, ‘ He is a hypocrite like 
all the rest of the church-members; he goes to the thea- 
ter fast enough on the sly.’ And so by well-meant con- 
cealment in the matter of theaters, you succeed only 
in setting an example of what is worse than any thea- 
ter—hypocrisy, the very thing which our Lord bade 
his disciples beware of first of all.’ 

In like manner not a few earnest and able defend- 
ants of total abstinence have found with advancing 
years and changing temperament that wine or beer, 
or possibly stronger drink, is a benefit to them, Fear- 
ful of setting a bad example, they will not allow the 
brewer’s cart or the express wagon to deliver pack- 
eges of wine or beer at their doors at midday, but 
make their orders through the family doctor or drug- 
gist; or receive their supply confidentially, bringing 
it home in trunks or carpet bags. In public they are 
totally abstinent. In private they are temperate, I 
doubt whether such a secret is ever well kept. In my 
judgment, a public example of absolute Christian 
temperance tested and proved by years of health and 
strength and industry, is a far better example than 
public total abstinence undermined by wide-spread 
suspicion of falsehood. 

l said conduct or behavior is the middle term bo- 
tween character and reputation. He who shapes his 
conduct with reference to his reputation is then in 
danger of hypocrisy and falsehood. If he shape it, 
next, so as to conform to prescription and usage, he 
enslaves himself and thwarts the power of God in the 
soul. Butif he exercise himself herein to have a con- 
science void of offense before God surely, and before 
men perhaps, he will certainly thrive spiritually, 
though in his conduct he may seem fora time to make 
little improvement; and, in his influence or example, 
seem to be doing great harm. Of the three terms to 
which a man may give attention—reputation, conduct, 
character—the Christian is wise who concentrates at- 
tention upon cbaracter, dismissing the other two, or 
father, leaving them in the hands of God and good 
men. 

“But ought we not to set a good example to chil- 
dren and young people?” I ask, in reply, ‘Ought 
children to act like old folks?’ God has made all 
things to be beautiful in theirtime. Weare making 
along step in unwisdom and toward sorrow when we 
give up family government and go to setting exam- 
ples—men and women going down on all fours because 
the baby cannot walk. Before the child is graduated 
from the family and set free, the faithful parent will 
have taught him, both by precept and example, that 
acts right for one are wrong for another—a lesson that 
few have learned; that things useful for one are hurtful 
for another; that habits which are honorable at one 
age are a disgrace at another; that children must nof 
imitate any one thing which they happen to fancy in 
an elder, unless they are able to imitate all the things 
that made that one thing right or symmetric in that 
elder person. 

But here comes a proof-text; Abstain from allap- 
pearance of evil. ‘* What do you say to. that, sir?’’ 
Isay that it is an unfortunate translation of a wise 
precept. The apostle has not said, Abstain from so- 
called evil appearances (for this was more than Christ 
himself was able to do, his neighbors being judges); 
but he says, Abstain from evil in all its shapes, forms 
or varieties. Take the passage as a whole, disregzard- 
ing the separation into verses, and the meaning be- 
comes clear by the antithesis: ** Prove all things; hold 
fast that which 4s good, abstain from that which is”— 
what? Obviously evil—cvil in every form. This ex- 
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position, which the thoughtful reader may infer from 
the English, is the only one justified by the Greek. 

The sum of the matter is this: A drill or training 

in good behavior under law is good for human nature. 
But it can never make the comers thereunto perfect 
as pertaining to conscience toward God. The law 
stands in outward things. It holds men in position 
before God, and in society one with another. The law 
brings men to a possible consciousness of character. 
This sense of character, which no child or childish 
man can possibly have at first, brings with it un- 
speakable condemnation and despair. When I would 
do good evilis present with me. To that mellowness 
and poverty of spirit comes the blessed revelation of 
God, his outreach by his Son, his indwelling by his 

’ Spirit. He who has found himself dead to all good 
under the law, is ripe for resurrection through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. And when at any 
time this grace has been received and not in vain, the 
man thus receiving it and quickened by it, is a Chris- 
tian man, not under the law any longer; not prescrib- 
ing to himself, still less to others, a rule of behavior, 
inventing a new sin with each rule. 

This Christian believer, now redeemed from the law 
and its curse, is henceforth a peculiar man, zealous of 
200d works. Let him beware how he returns to the 
beggarly elements of religious observances, having 
orce felt in his soul the leapings of spiritual religious 
life, being quickened by the Holy Ghost. Let him be 
content never again to shine with any light of his own 
wit, wisdom or righteousness, but rather trust that he 
who has begun a good work in him will in due time 
carry it on in such quality and to such degree that it 
shall appear to men, and they take knowledge of him, 
or rather of God that worketh in him. And if, as 
may often be, the outshine of an ind welling God prove 
alas! very dim, let him not think to better the shining 
by duubing bimself with the phosphorescent oil of 
good behavior for the sake of example. Let him, in 
short, believe the word spoken by Jesus Christ: Seek 
first the kingdom of God-and his righteousness, and 
all these things—food, raiment, shelter, influence, 
power fcr good, shall be added. 





PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


UR Palmetto correspendence increases daily. 
Our mail comes only twice a week, and as the 
result of the two last mails we find fifteen letters, pro- 
pounding various inquiries about Florida. Now, it 
would be a most delightful thing to be on sociable 
terms with all the world, and we would be glad to 
reply to each one of these letters. Many of them are 
sprightly and amusing—all are written in good faith, 
containing most natural and rational inquiries. But 
let any one attempt the task of writing fifteen letters 
on one subject, and he will soon find that it is rather 
more than can be done by one who expects to do any- 
thing else. So, one and all of you, good friends, who 
have addressed letters to us, must follow our articles 
in the Christian Union, and first or last you will find 
your questions answered. 

Some of the inquiries, however, we may as well dis- 
pose of in the beginning of this letter. 

And first as to the little boy who has lost his cat, and 
wishes to know if we cannot spare Peter to take her 
place. Alas! we have a tale of sadness to unfold. 
When we began our ‘‘ Palmetto Leaves,”’ we were the 
embarrassed possessor of four thrifty cats. Now, 
every one.of them has passed to the land of shades, 
and we are absolutely catless. Peter, we regret to say, 
was killed in consequence of being mistaken for a rab- 
bit, ome moonlight night, by an enterprising young 
sportsman. Annie was unfortunately drowned, and 
*Cindy fell victim to some similar, hallucination of the 
young-son-of-a-gun who destroyed Peter. In short, 
only our old family mother-cat remained; but as she 
had a fine litter of kittens, there was hope that the 
line would be continued. We established her sump- 
tuously in a box in the back shed, with her nurslings; 
but as cruel fate would have it, a marauding dog cam > 
smelling about, and a fight ensued, in which Puss’s 
fore leg was broken—or, to speak quite literally, 
chewed up. 

Wounded and bleeding, but plucky to the last, she 
drove off the dog with a predestined scratched face, 
and taking up her kittens one by one in her mouth, 
traversed a long veranda, jumped through a window 
into the bed-room of one of her mistresses, and de- 
posited her nurslings uuder the bed. 

All agreed that a cat of such spirit and gallantry 
had shown that she ought to vote, by her ability to 
fight, and that she was at least worthy of distinguished 
attention. So, the next day the whole family satia 
council on the case. Chloroform was administered, 
and while Puss was insensible, a promising young 
naturalist set and bandaged the limb; but, alas! with- 
out avail. The weather was hot, and the sufferings of 
the poor creature soon became such that we were 
thankful that we had the power, by a swift and piia- 
less death, to put an end to them. So, a pistol-ball 
sent Puss to the land where the good cits go, and the 
motherless kitties found peace under the blue waters 
of the St. John’s. The water-nymphs undoubtedly 
held up their pearled mists and took them ia, and 
doubtless mace blessed pets of them. So, that isthe 
end of all our cats. 

Pbheebus rejcices now, for there is none to molest or 
make him afraid. His songs increase daily in variety. 
He pines and whistles, occasionally breaks forth into a 





litany that sounds like “Pray do! pray do! pray do!”’ 
Then suddenly changing the stop, he shouts, ‘“ De 
deevil! de deevil! de deevil!’’ but as he is otherwise a 
bird of the most correct habits, it cannot be supposed 
that any profanity is intended. This morning being 
Sunday, he called, ‘“ Beecher! Beecher! Beecher!’ very 
volubly. Ue evidently is a progressive bird, and for 
aught we know may yet express himself on some of 
the questions of the day. 

The next letter on our file wants to know the prices 
of board at Green Cove Springs, Magnolia, and Hiber- 
nia. The prices at these places vary all the way 
from $12 to $35 per week, according to accommoda- 
tions. Tbe higher prices are in larger hotels, and the 
smaller in private boarding-houses. The Florida 
Guide says board can be obtained in Jacksonville, in 
private families, at from $8 to $10 per week. 

There are three more letters asking questions about 
the culture of the orange, to which the writers will 
find answers, so far as we can give them, when we 
come to speak of the orange orchards up the river. 

A lady writes to ask if we know any way of preservy- 
ing figs. 

Practically, we know nothing about the fig harvest, 
having never been here when they were ripe. Our 
friends tell us that they do not can well. They 
make a delicious though rather luscious preserve 
done in the ordinary way like peaches. But we will 
give our inquiring friend the benefit of a piece of in- 
formation communicated to us by an old native Florid- 
ian, who professed to have raised and prepared figs 
as fine as those in Turkey. His receipt was as follows: 
‘*Prepare a lye from the ashes of the grape-vine; have 
a kettle of this kept boiling hot over the fire, throw in 
the figs and let them remain two minutes, skim them 
out and drain them on a sieve, and afterward dry in 
the sun.’’ Such was his receipt, which we have never 
tried. Probably any other strong lye would answer 
as well as that from the grape-vine. 

As to those who have asked for flowers frcm Florida, 
we Wish it were in our power to grant their requests; 
but these frail beauties are not transferable. We ia 
our colony have taxed the resources of our postal ar- 
rapgements to carry to our friends. 

We bave just been making the grand rownd, or tour 
up the St. John’s to Enterprise, across to St. Augus- 
tine and back, which is necessary to constitute one an 
accomplished Floridian sight-seer, and it had been our 
intention to devote this letter to that trip; but there 
is so much to say, there are so many wonders and mar- 
vels to be described, that we must give it a letter 
by itself. No dream-land on earth can be more un- 
earthly in its beauty and glory than the St. John’s, in 
April. Tourists, for the most part, see it only in win- 
ter, when half its gorgeous forests stand bare of 
leaves—and go home never dreaming what it would 
be like in its resurrection robes. So do we, in our 
darkness, judge the shores of the river of this mortal 
life, up which we sail, ofttimes disappointed and com- 
plaining. We are seeing all things in winter, and not 
as they will be when God shall wipe away all tears, and 
bring about the new heavens and new earth, of which 
every Spring is asymboland a prophecy. The flowers 
and leaves of last year vanish for a season, but they 
come back fresher and fairer than ever. 

This bright morning we looked from the roof of our 
veranda and our neighbor’s oleander trees were 
growing like a great crimson cloud, and we said, 
*“ There, the oleanders have come back!’’ No Northern 
ideas can give the glory of these trees as they raise their 
heads in this their native land and seem to be covered 
with great crimson roses. The poor stunted bushes 
of Northern green-houses are as much like it as our 
stunted virtues and poor frost-nipped enjoyments 
shall be like the bloom and radiance of God’s paradise 
hereafter. In April they begin to bloom and they 
bloom on till November. No language can do justice 
to the radiance, the brightness, the celestial calm and 
glory of these Spring days. There is an assurance of 
perpetuity in them. You do not say as at the North, 
that a fine day isa “‘ weather breeder’’ and expect a 
week of storms to pay forit. Day after day passes in 
brightness. Morning after morning you wake to see 
the same sunshine gilding the tops of the orange trees 
and hear the same concert of birds. All the forest 
trees stand in perfected glory, and the leaves have 
sprung forth with such rapidity and elastic vigor as 
gives the foliage a wonder brightness. The black jack 
oaks, trees which for some reason or other are apt to 
be spoken of as of small avcount, have now put forth 
their large, sharply-cut, oak-shaped leaves. We say 
this because it is the only one of the oak species here 
that at all resembles the oaks we have been accus- 
tomed to see. The pawpaw bushes are all burst out 
in white fringes of blossom, and the silver balls of the 
sparkleberry are now in their perfection. Under foot 
a whole tribe of new flowers have come in place of the 
departed violets. The partridge-berry or squaw-berry 
of the North grows in the woods in dense mats, and i3 
now white with its little starry blossoms. Certain 
nameless little golden balls of flowers twinkle in the 
grass and leaves like small constellations. We call 
them for lack of botanic knowledge, ‘ sun-kisses.”’ 
Our party, the other night, made an expedition to 
the *‘ second branvh”’ and brought home long vines of 
purple wisteria, red trumpet creeper and some sprays 
of white blossoms, unknown to us, so that our house 
still is a flower show. Spring is as much a pomp and 
a glory here as in Northern States, for the Winter 
is far more endurable and preserves far more beauty ; 
yet the outburst of vividness and vigor when the sun 
begins to wax powerful, is even greater and more 





msrked than at the North. The roses are now in per- 
fection. Ours have not thriven as they might have 
done were it not for the all-devouring orange trees, 
but still they give us every morning, with our break- 
fast, a comforting assortment. La Marque, Giant 
of Battles, Hermosa, a little cluster rose and a dozen 
more have brightened our repast. This is the land to 
raise roses, however, and we mean yet to have arose 
garden at a safe distance from any orange trees, and 
see what will come of it. Here are no slugs or rose- 
bugs or caterpillars to make rose culture a burden | 
and a vexation. Finally, as we have had so many 
letters asking information of us, we wish somebody 
who is wise enough would write one and give us some 
ona certain point. One of our orange trees has be- 
come an invalid. The case may be stated as follows: 
Early in the season Mr. F., in looking over the grove 
found this tree, then loaded with fruit,. dropping its 
leaves, the leaves curling, or, as they say here, “‘ rolling,” 
as is the fashion of orange trees when suffering from 
drought. Immediately he took all the fruit from the 
tree, pruned it, dug about the roots, and examined 
them to find something to account for this. Fora 
while, by careful tending, the tree seemed to be coming 
to itself. But when the blossoming time came round 
half its leaves fell and it burst into blossoms on every 
spray ard twig, in the most preternatural manner. It 
reminded us of some poor dear women who, when they 
lose their health, seem resolved to kill themselves in 
abundant good works. It was really blossoming to 
death. Now we ask any wise fruit growers what is 
this disease and how is it to be treated? We have 
treated it by cutting off all the blossoms, cutting back 
the branches, watering with water in which guano 
and lime have been dissolved, and the patient looks 
alittle better. A negro workman testified that a tree 
in a similar state had been brought back by these 
means. Can any fruit-grower give any light on this 
subject? 








THE POLISH QUESTION IN PRUSSIA. 


BY BERLINER-RESIDENT. 
Mareh 5, 1872. 
N defining the parties in the Prussian Diet, I 
spoke of the Polish agitation as having re- 
enforced the opposition of the center on the clerical 
party, upon the school question, and also as driving 
the demands of race in the face of a Germanized 
nationality. This Polish agitation in Prussia is not to 
be confounded with the chronic attempts of Poland, 
as a vice-royalty merged in the administration of the 
Russian Empire, to regain a footing of national inde- 
pendence; for the great body of Prussian Poles—the 
peasantry and commonalty—have been gainers 
against their own tyrannical nobility through the 
equalizing laws of Prussian citizenship. The Prussian- 
Polish question grows out of the attempt of the 
Ultramontane party to use the prejudices of race and 
language in theinterest of the Romish hierarchy, and 
of the jealousy of the old Polish nobility toward the 
aggrandizement of the distinctively German element 
in the State. Thoughit takes the form of a popular 
movement, and in the number of signatures appended 
to petitions and addresses to the Diet assumes the 
proportions of a provincial revolt, yet in the back- 
ground it.is an aristocratic and hierarchical agitation 
which uses the people for its own ends. 

The Poles in Prussia number nearly two and a half 
millions, or about ten per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion of the kingdom; but they are chiefly concentrated 
along its eastern border, in the province of Posen, 
where they number nearly sixty per cent. of the popu- 
lation; in the province of Preussen to the north of 
Posen, and in the mountainous region of Schlesien 
(Silesia); to the south, in each of which provinces they 
number about twenty per cent. of the whole com- 
munity. A ‘circular line passing through Breslau, 
Posen, Culm and so on io Kinigsberg, will touch 
upon the principal centers of Polish life. The Poles 
are mainly adherents of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and in the province of Posen the Catholics form 63 per 
cent. of the population, and in Schlesien 50 per cent., 
whereas they are but 33 per cent. in the entire popu- 
lation of the kingdom, and 36 per cent. in the whole 
empire of Germany. By their annexation to Prussia, 
through the tripartite division of Poland, the Polish 
peasantry have gained three points against the nobility 
of their own race. In the first place, the Prussian 
administration has favored the gradual acquisition by 
the peasantry of property in land, which is at 
once an element of strength and a motive to im- 
provement. Next, the impartial and inexorable 
military system of Prussia has compelled the nobility 
and geutry to serve with the peasantry in the rank 
and fileof the army; and though .this has been a sore 
degradation to the aristocracy, it has tended to ele- 
vate the people at large. And thirdly, the compul- 
sory school laws have given to the peasantry the rudi- 
ments of education, as a means of social and political 
elevation; though the dominant influence of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood has in part neutralized 
and in part perverted the education provided by the 
State. The Poles have been left unmolested in their 
religion and in their language—the Polish being in 
common use in their churches and in their schools. 
In the main they have lived upon good terms with 
their German neighbors; for hitherto the so-called 
Prussian policy has been the development of a com- 
mon territorial and governmental nationality, with- 
out encroaching upon or seeking to annihilate diver- 
sities of race, manners, language or religion. Butin 
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this policy, as in the school-administration which was 
put a part of it, the constitution of the Germanic em- 
pire and the declaration of Papal infallibility have 
wrought an inevitable change. As the head of the 
empire, Prussia must needs become more distinctively 
German in her policy; andin her new career for the 
development of Germanic unity, she cannot permit a 
foreign spiritual power claiming the prerogative of in- 
fallibility, to use her schools for the propagation of 
the doctrines of the syllabus against the welfare of 
society and of the State. The Polish ‘nobility have 
taken the alarm at the sudden and overpowering 
growth of Germanism; and the Romish hierarchy 
have taken the alarm at the resolution of the govern- 
ment to free the schools from Jesuitical manipula- 
tion and Papal control; and these two interests have 
combined to raise an agitation ostensibly in the name 
of the freedom of religion, of the equality of races, 
and of vested rights of the peoples,—hoping by 
making the religious question a Polish question to 
draw the democratic element into unison with the 
clerical party! But Bismarck blocked this game by 
openly exposing the movement as a combination of 
the Polish aristocracy and the Romish hierarchy 
against the national unity so dear to the German 
people. 

In reply to this, the leaders of the movement have 
published a declaration in which they say that this agi- 
tation proceeds from all classes of the Polish com- 
munity, and has for its end not the dismemberment of 
the Prussian monarchy, but the security of national 
rights and a prosperous development of Polish na- 
tionality under Prussian rule; that the Polish deputa- 
tion in the Diet, in their opposition to the policy of 
the ministry, are urging simply the practical necessi- 
ties and demands of the whole Polish people; and 
that the new school-law and other measures for uni- 
fying the whole people under a State authority and 
policy distinctively and progressively German, if 
pushed to the extent of denying to the Poles their 
mother-tongue, will certainly widen the breach be- 
tween the Polesand the government, and bring their 
differences to a weighty issue. But notwithstanding 
these professions of popular grievances, the whole 
tenor of the agitation shows that it is in reality a 
class-agitation—the aristocracy for privilege and the 
Romish hierarchy for power. The prejudices of the 
people are appealed to by the representation that 
their children are to be deprived of their mother- 
tongue; their bigotry is excited by the representation 
that the government intends to take away their re- 
ligion from +}eir children. On the other hand, great 
assemblies uf the German population have been held 
in Posen and elsewhere, in which the new school-law 
has been enthusiastically approved, and addresses of 
thanks have been voted to Prince Bismarck. The 
immediate result of this excitement is a good deal of 
unneighborly feeling between the Germans and the 
Poles, who hitherto had lived peaceably together; but 
the German politicians and the German press in the 
Polish districts are confident that the exclusion of 
Ultramontane influence from the schools will tend to 
amore thorough and abiding harmony between the 
tworaces. Inno quarter does there seem to be any 
apprehension of an outbreak of violence from this 
fierce war of words. 








THE LORD’S PRAYER AND THE 
HEBREWS. 
BY PROF. C. E. STOWE. 


HE Jewish Messenger has some animadversions 
on my article respecting the Lord’s Prayer: 
which I think unfounded. 

1. He blames me for not recognizing the devotional 
portions of the Old Testament as Hebrew or Jewish 
prayers. Now the very thing he blames me for not 
doing is the thing which I was most careful to do, and 
to do most unequivocally. I stated that the prayers 
which I quoted are the most ancient Jewish prayers 
that I know of outside of the Old Testament. Butas 
no one has ever pretended that the Lord’s Prayer 
‘was made up from the Old Testament prayers, these 
were not in place in my article. 

2. He blames me for using Eisenmenger as an au- 
thority in Jewish matters, and says there are other 
more recent and better works. Of this I am well 
aware, and I have some of the best of those worksin 
my library at Hartford, Conn.; but writing here in 
Florida, away from my books, I had to use such au- 
thorities as happened to be at hand. Moreover, I con- 
tend that Eisenmenger, in regard to the matters for 
which I quoted him, is good authority, and is still 
used as such by the best theological writers in Europe. 
I quote none of his slanderous innuendoes, none of his 
reproaches against the Jewish race, but only a per- 
fectly harmless extractor two, which he copied from 

-Jewish writings, and to which no Jew nor any one else 
can have the least objection. 
3. Notwithstanding the partisan tone of Eisenmenger’s 
work, itis universally admitted that his quotations 
are accurate and bis translations unexceptionable. It 
is in his selection and arrangement of his extracts 
from Jewish writings, and in his remarks upon them, 
that his partisan character appears. In this respect he 
may well be compared with Gibbon. No one can say 
that Gibbon has directly falsified facts or made mis- 
-quotations; but in his selection and arrangements of 
facts and quotations, and his sneering remarks upon 
them, he has contrived to give his readers impressions. 
in regard to- the early Christians, which are entirely 


sold without hindrance. 





false. Gibbon’s statements of fact and his quotations 
from authors may generally be accepted as correct; 
and £0 even more eminently may this be said of Eis- 
enmenger; and this is all the use I make of him. 

4. Moreover, the Jewish Messenger errs in his history 
of Eisenmenger’s work. He died in 1704, his work had 
already been printed in 1700, but the Emperor Leopold, 
at the request of the Jews, prevented its circulation, 
till in 1711 the King of Prussia had a large edition 
published under his patronage; and after that it was 
The reason of its present 
scarcity is that there has been no reprint of it for 160 
years. 

5. The Messenger rather laughs at me for abscribing a 
prayer to Queen Esther. It is not I that do this. Itis 
Schuct who says (vol. ii., p. 59), that the Jews of his 
acquaintance ascribed the prayer to her; and, doubt- 
less, in this he tells the truth. Schudt had a very 
respectable position both in the ecclesiastical and 
literary society of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, a city in 
which the Jews have always had great influence, 
and he certainly could have no motive to falsify in 
this case, and the fact alleged is not at all discredit- 
able to the Queen or the Jews or anybody else. 

6. As to the work of Schudt generally, I know itis a 
sort of waste-basket containing all manner of droll 
things in regard to the Jews, and yet among 
them many things that are important and true 
No one, I suppose, will question his general ac- 
curacy and fidelity in the account which he 
gives of the great conflagration at Frankfort in 
consequenee of which the Jews suffered so much; 
so his narrative of the machinations of Suessmilch, 


(a sort of Titus Oakes in regard to the Frank- 
fort Jews) and the horrible punishment inflicted upon 


_bim by the Frankfort magistrates for his crime; but 


when he devotes a whole chapter to the smell of the 
Jews, and has twelve distinct sections headed, The 
smell of the tribe of Judah, The smell of the tribe of 
Simeon, The smell of the tribe of Reuben, and so on 
through the whole, giving a minute and discriminating 
account of each one of the twelve separate odors, we 
can only laugh’‘at his prejudice and absurdity. Perhaps, 
also, the German word which. he uses (gestank) is not 
indicative of a happy and impartial frame of mind. 
Schudt was really a cotemporary with Hisenmenger, 
but a little later. 

7. The Messenger speaks of the * queer sources from 
which American professors procure their knowledge 
of Judaism.” I can assure him that Eisenmenger and 
Schudt are not the only sources to which have had 
access; and thatif they are quccr, it seems to me the 
Tajmud is queerer yet. 

8. The Messenger generally gives me credit as ‘* per- 
sonally a liberal gentleman, and most kindly disposed 
toward the chosen people,” buthe still intimates that 
in the article referred to I have fallen into a mistake. 
I cannot see where. I think it is true that I havenever 
cherished any prejudice against the Jewish people; 
on the contrary I have always had for them, on many 
accounts, a warm admiration; and if any one should 
effirm the contrary, Ishould say, as a fellow said down 
here in the police court the other day—‘I repel the 
allegation and despise the alligator.” 








Lectures on Preaching.” 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
: Vill. 
HEALTH, AS RELATED TO PREACH- 
ING. 


HERE has been, in recent times, a great deal 
more information diffused among the common 
people on the subject of health than _formerly, and I 
think men live more wholesomely, and ali the proc- 
esses of society are in better accordance with the 
laws of life. Men have more intelligent ideas of what 
to avoid and what to seek. 

There is one relation, however, to which I shall more 
particularly confine myself to-day, which has been 
largely left out of the popular consideration, and that 
is the relation of health to brain work. 

If you take a full stem of wheat in harvest-time, 
and shake out all the kernels of wheat, what is left is 
chaff and straw. So, if you take from a man his 
brain-power, all that is left of him is chaff and straw; 
that is, it is nothing but animal. All there is of 
a man liesin the nerve and brain-power; and while 
the business of life is to take care of the bone and 
muscle, the stomach, the liver, the lungs, and the 
heart, that is only because this is the way to take care 
of that which is, after all, the sovereign, and for which 
all these other things are merely servants and mes- 
sengers and purveyors. It is the train-power, or the 
mental power as expressed through the brain, that 
causes man to surpass the lower creations around 
him. 

Now, it is not very difficult for a man to live in the 
enjoyment of good health who is born with a good 
constitution, which he has not in youth drained and 
sapped, and who has come into a noble and virtuous 
manhood, and into a profession that will keep him 
within proper bounds of exertion. But you must re- 
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member that you are going to be under fire, Leta 
man be in the midst of a desperate naval engazement, 
where the shot and shell are filling the air, and the 
splinters flying thick as hail, he will find it is not so 
easy to pass unscathed. Let aman be in the midst of 
an awakened community, where all the members of 
two hundred families have a right to go to his fire 
and light their torches; where he is obliged to preach 
Monday, and Tuesday, and Wednesday, and Thursday, 
and Friday, and Saturday, and twice on Sunday; 
where he is visited by all; where he must preside at 
prayer-meetings and social gatherings; and where he 
has to be a perpetual fountain, out of which so many 
different hydrants are drawing their supplies,—then, 
to keep one’s health is a very different thing.’ 

There are very few men im the ministry who do live 
at one-half their competency or power. They do not 
know how to make their machine work ata high rate 
of speed, with great executive energy without damage 
to themselves. It is an art to be healthy at all; 
but to be healthy when you are rua atthe top of your 
speed all the time, is a great art indeed. 


WHAT IS HEALTH? 


Let me tell you that when I speak of health, I do 
not mean not being sick. I divide people into, first, 
the sick folks; secondly, the not sick folks; thirdly, 
the almost healthy folks; and fourthly—and they are 
the elect—the folks that are healthy. What I mean 
by “‘health”’ is such a feeling or tone in every part of 
a man’s body or system that he has the natural lan- 
guage of health. What is the natural language of 
health? Well, look at four-month-old puppies, and 
see. Look at kittens, and see. Lock at children from 
the time they are three or four or five years old. Look 
at young men, when they are at school and at the 
academy. They cannot holloa enough, nor run 
enough, ner wrestle enough, nor eat enough. They 
are justfull. It is buoyancy. It is the insatiable de- 
sire of play and of exertion. 

The nature of the buman constitution, in a state of 
health, is to be a creative instrument or agent; and 
the necessity in a man to be creating outside of him- 
self, is one of the noblest tokens of health. When one 
has been kept at work and under the yoke, he has 
played off his surplus energy in the various channels 
of his business activities. We donotexpect a man to 
bound and caper about, for the simple reason that 
he bas other legitimate channels to work off his steam 
in. But, let him geta vacation. He goesto the White 
Mountains. He has three or four days of uncaring 
rest and nights of long sleep, and then he awakes to 
the stimulus of the mountains. ‘‘ Well,” he says, ‘‘I 
feel like a boy again,’’ which is only another way of 
saying, ‘‘I feel my health.’’ His system is not per- 
verted. He is rested in all his parts, and that vast 
amount of energy and vitality which he generates, 
but which in the city was worked off in professional 
labors and social relations, is now being collected 
agaip; the measure of the instrument is filled and it 
pours over. A man in health is a fountain, and he 
flows over at the eye, at the lip, and all the time, by 
every species of action and demonstration. 

I have often seen what are called over-shot wheels, 
where they have a very small and weak stream. They 
get a wheel of large diameter, and the buckets are 
made in a peculiar form, sloping from the mouth up. 
Then comes a little trickling stream which pours 
down into the big buckets ils slow accumulation of 
water-weight, and it begins to turn the wheel very 
moderately and gradually, and so it goes. That is 
about the condition in which average men are work- 
ing—just enough to turn an over-shot wheel. But, 
if you bave a great, full strong stream, the mere im- 
pact of which on the wheel is enough to turn it, then 
the wheel is made under-shot, and the water comes 
dashing against the breast and bottom of it, and 
around it turns, promptly and rapidly. The miller 
says, ‘‘ What doI care? I have got the whole stream. 
There is no use in economizing my water; I will let it 
flow,” and the water runs all the time. There are 
very few men that can afford to run on an under-shot 
wheel. Almost all men are economists of their re- 
sources, because they have not this real high health. 


HEALTH AND THOUGHT. 


As to the direct bearing of this bodily condition on 
your coming duties, let me say, first, men in a high 
state of health invariably see more sharply the truth 
that they are after. They see its relations and its fit- 
ness. They have a sense of direction, combination, 
and of the power of relations of truth toemotion. The 
old-fashioned way of preparing a sermon was where a 
man sat down with his pipe, and smoked and 
“thought,’”’as he called it, and after one or two or 
three hours—his wife saying to everybody in the mean- 
time, ‘‘ Dear man, he is upstairs, studying. He has to 
study so hard!’’—in which he has beenina muggy, fum- 
bling state of mind, he at last comes out with the pro- 
duct of it for the pulpit. Itis like unleavened bread— 
doughy, dumpy, and beavy, hard to eat, and harder 
to digest. There bas been nothing putin it to vitalize 
it. But when a man is in a perfect state of health, no 
matter where he goes, he is sensitive to social influ- 
ence, and to social wants. He discovers instinetively 
men’s necessities. He is very quick te choose the in- 
strument by which to minister to those necessities, so 
that when he goes to his study he has something to do 
and he knows what it is. 

He is accurate in his thinking. Is there no difference 
in the varyirg moods of the draughtsman? Take him 
with a bilious headache. Do you suppose he can make 
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his strokes so that every line of his drawing shall ex- 
press thought? Some people say, “Why, there are 
times when I can do more ina day than in2@ week at 
other times,” which is true, because at those periods 
the system is in a perfect condition of health. Suppose 
youcouid have that conGgition always, what workers 
you would be! How it would sharpen your compre- 
hension of the various relations of truth, aad with what 
ease could you see aud handle them! For all these 
things are largely dependent upon health. You eannot 
drudge them out. 
GENIUS. 

Men ere said to have genius. What is genius but a 
condition of fiber, and a condition of health iu fiber? 
It is nothing in the world but automatic thiok- 
ing. And what is automatic thinking? It is 
thought that thinks itself, instead of being run 
up or worried up to think. Whoever thinks with- 
out thinking is in facta genius. Ifitis in music, it is 
said that it makesitself. Ifitisin arithmetic, or me- 
chanics, the demonstration ‘‘comes” to you. You do 
not think it out yourself, except automatically. R2al 
thinking ought to be automatic action, and almost un- 
conscious. Under such circumstances, your intuitions 
and your sudden automatic thinking, nine times out 
ef ten, will be true; and when you send slow-footed 
logic afterward to measure the footsteps and the way 


over which your thoughts have traveled, logic will, 


come back and report, ‘‘ Well [ did not believe it, but 
he was right after all.’’ So, then, for sharpness and 
zecuracy and complexity of thinking, inwhich much 
of your life ought to lie, you require the best condi- 
tions of health in the system by which you think, 


HEALTH IN SPEAKING. 


The next step is where you come to speak what 
ycu have thought. You know how beautifully 
some men write, and how poorly they deliver; how 
well they prepare their materials, and yet their mate- 
tials when prepared are of no force whatever. They 
are beautiful arrows—arrows of silver; golden-tipped 
are they, and winged with the feathers of the very bird 
of paradise. But there is no bow to draw the arrows 
to the head and shoot them strongly home, and so they 
all fall out of the sheath down in front of the pulpit 
or platform. People say, ‘‘Those sermons are fit to be 
printed,’’—and they are fit for nothing else. They are 
essays. They are sections of books. But what the 
preacher wants is the power of having something that 
is worth sayicg, and then the power of saying it. He 
is to bold the light up so that a blind man cannot help 
feeling that it is falling on his orbs. He needs 
to put the truth in such a way thatif a man were 
asleep it would wake him up; andif he were dead, it 
would give him resurrection for the hour. 

A man that breaks his back-bone every time he ex- 
plodes a yowel,—how can he do it? 

POPULAR ORATORS. 

Wko are the speakers that move the crowd,—men 
after the pattern of Whitefield, what are they? They 
are almost always men of very large pbysical develop- 
ment, men of very strong Gigestive powers, and whose 
lurgs have great aerating capacity. They are men of 
great vitality and recuperative forcs. They are men 
who, while they have a sufficient thought-power to 
create all the material needed, have pre-eminently 
the explosive power by which they can thrust 
their materials out at men. They are catapults, 
and men go down before them. OF course you 
will find men vow and then, thin and shrill-voiced, 
who sre popular speakers. Sometimes, men areorg in- 
ized with a compact nervous temperament and are 
slender-framed, while they have a certain coneentrated 
earnestness, and, in narrow lines, they move with 
grect intensity. John Randolph wis sucha man, 

THRUST-POWER. 

I desire to call your attention to this force-giving 
power, that which lends impetuosity, that which gives 
what I might call lunge to a man’s preaching. 

Wiy should you waste your time every Sunday 
morning and night, without being conscious of having 
done anything ? You can afford to do it occasionally, 
as there is wastage in all systems ; but a man who goes 
cu preaching when there is no evidence of accom- 
plishment, is like a windmill that the boys put on the 
top of a house; it goes around and sround, bus il 
grinds nothing below. Preaching is business, genatle- 
men. It means the hardest kind of work. 

There is nothing else in tois world that requires so 
mapy resources, so much thought, so much sagacity 
£0 much corstant application, so much freshness, such 
intensity of conception within, and such power of exe 
cution without, as genuine preaching. Ministers some- 
times think they do their duty by resting chiefly en 
their faithful pastoral labors, but they do not half 
bring out the preaching-power, when they rely on the 
indirect and social influences that are connected with 
it. One should help the other. You are to bring out 
the preaching-clement, if it is in you; for, in this age, 
preaching is everything. This is pre-eminently the 
talkinpg.age. A preacher must be a good talker, and 
must have something in him that is worth talking 
about. People say, “Show me a man of deedsand rot 
of words.” You might as well say, “‘Show me a field 
of corn; I don’t care about cloudsand rain.”’ Talking 
makes thought and feeling, and thought and feeling 
make ection. Show me a man of words who knows 
how to incite noble deeds ! 


HEALTH AS A CHEERING INFLUENCE. 
But, once more; it is impossible for a man who is an 








invalid, te sustain a cheerful and, hopeful ministry 
among his people. An invalid looks with a sad eye 
upon human life. He may be sympathetic, but it is 
almost always with the shadows that are in the world. 
He will give out moaning and drowsy hymns. He 
wili make prayers that are almost all piteous. It may 
not be a mizister’s fault if he be afflicted and ill, and 
adwinisters his duties in mourning and sadness, but it 
is a vast misfortune for his people. 

If there is anything in this world that is the product 
of wholesome, healthy souls it is the hope-giviug and 
joyful comforter. If there was ever a system of joy 
and hope in the world, prefigured by the prophets, and 
afterward characterized by the Sun of righteousness, 
it is that ardent and hope-inspiring Gospel, that you 
are to preach. You are not sent out to tell of the dun- 
geon and the pit, the shackle and the yoke—except as 
redeemed by the power of Jesus Christ, into rest and 
peace. And the very product of the gospel which you 
are to carry to mankind is hope and cheer. It is good 
news. 

You find men struggling with cares. Taey stand 
where a dozen ways meet, inlutter perplexity, and 


they want the best advice you can give. Your Sun- | 


day ought to bring this [witness from your flock 
every single month of your ministry. ‘‘Ifit were not 
for the refreshment that I got on Sundays I never 
could have carried my burders.’’ Thesweetest praises 
that ministers can ever have, are from the house of 
trouble, from men in bankruptcy, from men hunted 
by perverse fortune almost to the bounds of suicide. 
They come to you and say, “Sir, it was the cheer 
and comfort of your preaching that helped me 
through, or I never could have endured it.” Taat 
will be better than any guerdon and any compliment. 
We are sent to men that are cheerless, men in distress, 
men who are burdened; and we have no business to 
have any other ministry than that which is based on 
the sweet teachings of the Lord Jesus Christ. We must 
learn ardor and fervor from St. Paul’s interpretation 
of them. We must tell of love, hope, courage, and the 
cheering prospect of a blessed immortality. What busi- 
ness have you to turn all thisinto a minor symphony? 
But you cannot do otherwise, unless you keep your- 
selves healthy, cheerful, hopeful and buoyant. You 
must call in to your assistance all the help you can 
acrive from the highest conditions of bodily health. 


HEALTHFUL VIEWS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Then, there is a relation of this question in another 
direction. .I think the minister of a parish, who has 
been trere for five years, ought to impress upon the 
young people of his parish the practical idea, that to 
be a Christian is to be the happiest person in the 
world. Mensay, “ Let us have our enjoyment here, 
and have a good time; then, when we have had it, 
ana tasted what there is to be tasted, we had better be 
picus.”’ That is about the idea of it. Itis a gloomy 
and dismal thing; but, to a certain extent, we are to 
blame for it. 

Now it seems to me, that we ought to make known 
what is unquestionably the truta, namely, that 
Christianity aims only at a nobler style of manhood, 
andat a better and happier style of living. Chris- 
tianity means friendship carried up into a sphere 
where by the natural man you could never elevate it. 
It means the purest enjoyments of earth as well as 
heaven. 1t means that life shall blossom like Aaron's 
rod. And@every man whois a true Christian, is one 
who has lived up to the measure of his competency, 
ina bright and joyful life, compared with which all 
other livesare low and ignoble. The apostle Paul, 
after going through a long line of exhortations to 
virtue, finally wound up by saying, ‘‘ Whatever is 
lovely and of good report, think on ‘these things,” 

A true minister, in order to inspire his congregation 
with this noble conception of a Christian character 
and a Christian life, must havesomething in him. He 
cannot go around with lead in his shoes, nor yet in his 
head. He cannot drudge and complain. A manof 
God cught to strike men among whom he movesas 
teing more manly than anybody else; certainly, 
never less. You should bear in mind that you are 
twice ordained. Once, when your mother laid her 
hand in love upon your just-born head, after giving 
you your organization and nature; and, again, by the 
Holy Ghest, later in life, to give you a fuller develop- 
ment. If youare nota man, what business have you 
in theministry? You have mistaken your vocation. 
You may do to make some other things, but you will 
not bea maker ofmen. It takes a man to re-fashion 
men. Yeucannot do it unless you have some sort of 
vigor, vitality, versatility, moral impulse and social 
power in you. And if you have these things, how 
they will win! How men will want to come to you! 
They tell me that the pulpit is losing its power, that 
religion is going under, and tbat science is to rule, I 
will put genuine manly re!igion against all the science 
in the world. 

HEALTH AS A SWEETENER OF WORK. 


I have seen a great deal of life and on all of its sides. 
Ihave seen the depths of poverty, and I have seen 
competency, I have seen the extremity of solitariness, 
and the crowds of acity, both at home and abroad. I 
havefseen what art has done, and whatever is to be 
seen in the wilderness. I have had youth and middle 
age, and now Iam an old man. I have seen it all, and 
I bear witness that, while there are single moments 
that, perhaps, carry a man up to the summit of feel- 
ing; yet, for steadfast and repetitious experience, 
there is no pleasure in this world comparable to that 








which a man bas, wko stands before an audience with 
an errand of truth, which he feels in every corner of 
his soul and in every fiber of his body, and to whom 


“the Lord has given liberty of utterance, so that he is 


pouring out the whole manheod in him, upon his con- 
gregation. Nothing in the world is comparable to 
that. It goes echoing on in you, after you get through, 
Once ina while, I preach sermons thai leave me in 
such a delightful state of mind that I do net get over 
it for two days; and I wonder thatI am not a better 
man. I feel it all day Sunday and Monday, and there 
is not an organ in the world that makes music so grand 
to me, as I feelin such supreme hours and moments. 
But I am conscious how largely the physical element 
of healthfulness enters into this experience. When I 
am depressed in body and heavy in miad I do not get 
it. Youcannot expect either these exceptional, higher 
consummations, or the strong, steady flow of a con- 
tented and joyful relish of your work, unless you cul- 
tivate a robust and healthful manhood. 


PRACTICAL HINTS. 

I will now suggest to you some practical directions, 
which are very largely the result of my personal ex- 
perience, and which may be profitable to you. You 
must excuse any egotism I may exhibit. As I under- 
stand it, these lectures are nothing but a branch of 
the regular chair of pastoral theology, and I am to 
explain here in its practical form that which, in its 
philosophical form, Professcr Hoppin gives you in his 
instructions at other times. Experience is always 
egotism, and that is my plea for egotism. 

To begin with, I will say that I had this advantage, 
that my father was a dyspeptic. From my earliest 
childhood 1 noticed the great watchfulness and skill 
with which he took care of himself, and now and then 
he dropped words of advice. When I went iato the 
ministry, I remembered some of his maximsand some 
of his incidental utterances. They led me to think 
about caring for my own health; I did not know much 
about it, but I thought about it. I “‘ watched” it, 
as the engineers say on the road. A good engineer 
watches both the engine and the road. And now, as 
the result of between thirty and forty years of in- 
cessant preaching, I give you these hints in regard to 
the care of your health. 


MUSCULAR STRENGTH NOT ENOUGH. 

When I first began, I had an impression that if I had 
good bone and muscle I should be all right. I very 
soon learned that it was possible for a man to t ike too 
much exercise, and thata man could be built up phys- 
ically at the expense of his brain. You are sufficient- 
ly acquainted with aquatic and other sports to know 
that you may over-train a man, so that he is carried 
beyond his highest power. Now, if you undertake, as 
scholars, very violent exercise, according to the exag- 
gerated idea of muscular Christianity, you will very 
soon use up all the vitality of your system in the bone- 
and-muscle development, and it will leave you, not 
better, but less fitted for intellectual exertion. Yet, 
there must be enough care given to bone and muscle 
to furnish a good platform on which your artillery is 
to stand. 

THE ART OF EATING. 


Next comes the stomach. In regard to that, every- 
bods feels that he must not be a glutton nor a gour- 
mand, but there is very little discrimination and very 
little observation, as to the quantity and quality 
and the times and seasons of eating. Men are divided 
into two great classes. Thereis the sanguineous class, 
who cannot eat much, if they are going to think or 
speak. There is another class, who have the extreme 
nervous temperament, who cannot speak unless they 
do eat. On Sunday morning, when I wake, my first 
thought ‘is that it is Sunday morning, and the very 
idea of ittakes away my appetite. I go down, drink 
a cup of coffee and eat an egg and half a slice of toast. 
That is allI can eat. There is just enough to sustain 
my system. Thenl preach, and,if I havo not dons 
very well, [am hungry; butif I have done very well, 
I cannot eat much dinner. Thatis because thsre isa 
reaction of the nervous influence of the system. The 
whole system is working so much by the brain and the 
nerves that the stomach does not crave anything. 
Just as great grief or fear or any other extreme passion 
takes away appetite, so does active preaching. Ordi- 
narily, 1 take but a moderate dinner on Sunday. Sup- 
per with me is at five o’clock in the afternoon, and I 
usually take a cup of tea and a small piece of cracker, 
That is allI can take. ‘Then I go to my evening work, 
and when I get through, I sometimes am satisfied to 
take nothing but an orange, which I eat to givemy 
stomach something to do until morning, and to keep 
it from craving—for often a fit of craving will give 
you a nightmare as quickly as over-feeding will. At 
other times, I feel a strong appetite, aud then I eat. 
Perhaps once out of five Sundays I eat more just after 
preaching, morning or evening, than [do all the rest 
of the day put together. The system indicates it, and 
therefore Iam not harmed byit. It does not disturb 
my sleep, and digestion goes on perfectly. 

Now, the point I take is, not that you shall follow 
this, but that you shall find out, accurately, in regard 
to your own eating, what obstructs and what does not 
obstruct your mental operations. If you go to your 
study after a hearty breakfast, and you find it takes 
you from eight o’clock to eleven before you really get 
into your work, you may be pretty sure that you have 
overleaded your stomach, and that the energies of 
your system have been so busy in the work of diges- 
tion that you could not call them off to do brain work. 
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But if you get up from the table after a compara- 
tively light meal, which requires but little digestion, 
and when you go into your study find that you 
can apply yourself at once to your labor, it is be- 
cause you have eaten in due proportion to the needs 
of yoursystem. Eatingis to the work of the human 
body just what the firing up of an engine is to travel- 
ing. Eating isa meanstoanend. It isnota habit nor 
a social custom merely. It is not a question of luxury. 
Do men-eat stupidly, and because they are hungry, 
simply? You eat to make working force; and as the 
epgineer keeps his eye all the time on thesteam-gauge 
to know the number of pounds of pressure, and to 
regulate it to the various conditions of going up or 
down grade or on a level, and to the number of pas- 
sengers he is carrying, so does a man eat, or so ought 
ne to eat, all the time gauging himself. You have, in 
fact, to eat much or little, according to the work you 
have todo. When you come back from a journey, 
you must be careful not to overwork yourself, and 
not to eat too much. If you are in regular harness 
and are working, you ought to know what you shall 
eat. You must bear in mind that eating is fuel, aud 
you must keep your engine running. Your business 
is to eat so that you can think and work, and not for 
self-indulgence only. 
QUANTITY OF SLEEP. 

The same holds good in respect to sleep. Many men, 
going into the ministry, have broken down from want 
of sleep. I will say a few things onthat point. Inthe 
first place, sleep, that was reckoned involuntary, like 
many other involuntary things, can to a certain ex- 
tent be brought under the dominion of habit and the 
will. There is no doubt but that the human will is the 
strongest power in this world, next to death. A man 
who says, ‘‘ By the grace of God I WILL,’’ and who 
feels it in his bones, in his muscles and in his whole 
being, can do almost anytbing. Now, it may seem 
a little singular, but it is true, that if you are pos- 
sessed of a very nervous organization you wili need 
less sleep than if you are of a phlegmatic tempera- 
ment. If aman is dull, lethargic and slow, eight or 
nine hours of sleep is necessary for him. But, if he 
is nervous, lithe, thin, quick, vividly sensitive, so 
that he is all the time lettir1g out sparks somewhere 
from him, he will require but from five to seven hours 
sleep. That seems very strange, but itis just as sim- 
ple as anything can be. Sleep is an active operation 
duripg which the process of assimilation goes on. 
Now, the nervous man eats quickly, works quickly, 
and sleeps quickly. He does just as much work while 
he is sleeping six hours as the lethargic man does 
in seveu or eight. A man who is slow and plethoric, 
who takes a breath before every word, and who never 
has a quick motion, can never sleep quickly. He will 
be an hour in doing up as much work in his sleep as 
anotber man will do in twenty minutes. The tempera- 
ment acts throughout. Never gauge the duration of 
your sleep by the time any one else sleeps. Some men 
will tell youtbat John Wesley had only so much sleep; 
Hunter, the great physiologist, so much, and Napo- 
leon so much sleep. When the Lord made you(as a 
general thing) he did not make Napoleons. Every 
man carries within himself a Mount Sinai, a revealed 
law, written for himself, separately. You must ad- 
minister sleep to yourselves, according to your tem- 
perament, your constitution and your wauts. Some- 
thing you may know presumptively, but, principally, 
you must learn by experience. 

Sometimes, when men get into hard work they are 
apt to sleep too much. Others, again, are inclined to 
sleep too little. Let me say to you here, that of all 
dire mistakes among young gentlemen, night study is 
the greatest. There may be some of you that can 
carry tbat out well. Some men are so tough that 
nothing will seem to affect them detrimentally. But 
I think that more than eighty per cent. of ministers 
who indulge in night study abbreviate their lives, 
weaken their tone, and take away from themselves the 
fuliness of their power. It is bad to do it. 


BADLY REGULATED WORK. 

It is especially bad for a preacher to prepare his ser- 
mons on Saturday night. Itis bad for a man to keep 
his brain at the top of its power from early on Satur- 
day to late at night, so that he sleeps in a fiery dream 
of sermon. For then, he preaches on Sunday; and 
there are two days in which the brain is unintermit- 
tingly impleted and stimulated. Itis hot and feverish. 
Then, worse than all, comes what is called “ black 
Monday,’’.a day upon which the minister throws off 
everything, and thus completely unstrings the bow. 

You must give yourselves intervals of rest and play- 
time. But never let an excitement have such a rest 
that yourun cleardown, The way to cure an excite- 
mentis to meet it with another one. If you have 
preached all the week, and are keyed up very high, 
and you say to yourself, ‘‘ Now, I must rest;” and 
you rest a day, but still the nervous excitement con- 
tinues; and Sunday you call again upon your brain, 
which feels the response, you will, perhaps, be carried 
over Monday, but by Tuesday you begin to come 
down, and you think the earth is not so bright as it 
formerly seemed. You begin to think that you have 
mistaken your vocation and that you will turn farmer. 
There, you have gone down as far as you ought. 
Some begin to see the blue devils at that point. You 
must meet fire with fire. A new excitement, brought 
in from another quarter however, and of a different 
nature, will meet the old one, and on the ashes ef the 
past you will build up a new flame. 

I have, sometimes, had a whole month of under- 





tone, because I let go and ran clear down, not kuow- 
ing then how to meet one excitement with another, 
and tkus carry myself along healthily. 

For the Sabbath Day, it seems to me that while it is 
important that you should train for thought and 
matter, it is only second in importance that you 
should train for condition. Now, no man who studies 
the last part of the week so that he comes to Sun- 
day with only the refuse of what he has in him, 
making it his weakest day, can come up to the re- 
quirements of his duty. He is kept in a continual 
state of excitement, passing from one strain to 
another without interval. No man is wise who 
does it. Saturday should be a play day. I 
make it a day, not of laziness, but of genial, 
social, pleasurable exhilaration. I go up street 
and see pleasant people. I go and look at pictures. I 
have a great many sources of enjoyment that many 
of you could not enjoy. I love to see horses. I like 
to ge on the street and see the different teams go by. 
T like to stand on the ferry boat and see the splendid 
horses come on with their great loads. I likea Dexter. 
I like all fine horses, but I like the dray horses, too. 
There is such a sense of might and power with them. 
They are almost as interesting as a locomotive engine, 
the finest thing man ever created, unless it be a watch. 
I like to go to Tiffany’s. I ask, ‘‘ What are your men 
doing to-day?” ‘* Well,” says Tiffany, *‘ we will godown 
and see.’"" We go down to the ateliers, watch the 
workmen silver-plating, and engraving, and talk with 
them. Itis a good thing for you to lie close to com- 
mon people, plain folks and working men. It keeps 
you near to humanity as distinguished from artifi- 
ciality snd conventionalism. After I get home I enjoy 
myself quietly in the evening, and when Sunday 
comes I am impleted. I have fresh blood; and without 
training for condition, I have it. I feel like a race- 
horse. Sometimes, I eannot wait for the time to come 
for me to go into the pulpit. I long to speak. But 
this result cannot be attained, by studying yourselves 
up, and coming into church on Sunday quite dry and 
dessicated. 


SLEEP AFTER WORK. 


People have often asked me, how I managed to sleep 
after preaching. Generally, I donot have any diffi- 
culty ip getting to sleep. I can sleep after a good ser- 
mon, and even bad ones do not keep me awake long! 
You must recollect that the reason why a mancannot 
sleep after excitement is because his brain is gorged 
with blood. The blood is the stimulus which werks 
the brain, ard the brain draws to itself all the blood 
it can get. IT always know whether my brain has been 
doing its work well, or not. If I find my hands and 
feet warm I say, generally, that the product of my 
thought is not worth much; and I begin to think 
there bas been a waste of brain-material. But, if my 
hands and feet grow chilly, and I have to wrap up all 
over, on account of the blood, which is the working 
force, being drawn away from the extremities to the 
brain, I know that the thinking power has been busy— 
has, probably, worked to some effect. You must deal 
with yourselves on this theory; whatever will dis- 
tribute the blood to every part of your system will re- 
lieve the brain, and you will be able to go to sleep. In 
the first place, do not talk after preaching on Sunday 
nights. Do not go home and have a good time over 
what you have seen and beard. Many a minister uses 
himself up more by the after-piece than he does by 
the main performance. But, it is sweet to talk when 
you are in such fine condition! Everybody is there 
pouring out compliments upon you. But they are 
wasting you. You are like the cocoon of a silk worm, 
which they are unwinding, and in so doing they take 
tke life out of you. You never get through your 
work. I owe what I kyow of horticulture to the 
study I gave it at short intervals, when I was preach- 
ing every day for two years, and twice on Sunday, be- 
sides doing revival and other work. I got out of the 
State Library of Indiana, four or five volumes of 
Loudon’s works on Agriculture and Horticulture. I 
read them. There was a charm in reading even the 
names of the plants in the catalogues, although there 
was nothing very stimulating in it. It was like Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, where the connection is broken at 
every word, and yetit is intensely interesting to read. 
In that way I let myself down quietly, and then I 
could go to sleep. 

But, suppose I cannot go to sleep? I get up from 
bed and walk about the room without dressing my- 
self. That is, I take an air-bath, and, if need be, I 
throw up the window, and keep on walking, not until I 
am chilled, but until lam pretty nearly chilled. The 
moment that a1: y part of the human body is attacked, 
the vital forces rush to that part to repair any loss 
that may have taken plaee. If you take cold, the 
vital forces instantly attempt to establish the equilib- 
rium. Bring cold to bear upon your body, and the 
vital forces instantly send out the blood to the part 
where the cold is, to restore the warmth, and that re- 
lieves the system. The blood ceases to be dammed up 
in the brain and in the large vessels. But suppose I 
cannot sleep then? What is to be done? I say 
to myself, ‘‘Now, you have got to go to sleep; and 
the sooner you give up, the better it will be.” So I 
walk into the bath-room, and turn on a little water, 
just enovgh to put my feet and ankles into; and it is 
very rare indeed that the obstinacy of my system re- 
sists that. This operation brings the blood down to 
the feet, and I can almost always get to sleep. If [ 
cannot, [ turn on a little more water and sit down 
in it. 





All this is treating yourself physiologically, med- 
cally, if you may say so, without medicine. It is treat- 
ing yourself according to correct principles for the 
sake of procuring sleep. 1f you do not sleep, first or 
last, your audiences will; and, therefore, it is neces- 
sary that you sbould sleep for them, that they may 
keep awake to hear what you may have to say. More 
than that, when a man has gone througk the paroxysm 
of the week, which is Sunday, it is necessary that he 
should, as soon as possible, be put iuto a state to go to 
work ggain. 

Therefore, you should eat as you would fire an en- 
gine; and sleep, remembering that out of sleep comes 
the whole force of wakefulness, with the power you 
have in it. 

There are many other points that I had in mind, 
but I have already taken so much of your time that 
I will not detain you any longer, but will merely await 
your questions. 


QUESTIONS AXD ANSWERS. 


Q. Will you say a word as to the number of hours a man 
should spend in his study. How many hours a day, at the 
maximum ? 


Mr. Brecner—There is absolutely no rule that can 
be given in all cases. I should think, however, that, 
atthe maximum, & man can do as much in four hours’ 
study during the day, as he needs todo, But, it must 
be study. You can sometimes collect materials for 
your work, although you do not feel like working. 
You can ascertain the negative, if you cannot create 
the positive. Sometimes a man will study a whole 
day, to find out that he cannot do a thing that he was 
counting on. But I do not think that any man can 
originate matter, and pursue a course of severe fruit- 
ful study, for more than four hours a day. I donot 
believe that he can average that. I think that minis- 
ters often attempt to study too much. If they would 
concentrate their power, and use it regularly, they 
would get out much more than by spreading it over 
so much ground. 


Q. Should one do much in the way of preparing a sermon 
on Monday ? 

Mr. BEECHER—NO, sir; unless he is going to preach 
on Monday night. Saturday and Monday ought to be 
inclined planes, the former a very inclined plane up 
to Sunday, and the latter an inclined plane away from 
it. There are a great many things that a man can do 
on Monday, which are necessary to be done, but he 
should not gorge his brain on that day. 


Q. Oughta man to prepare his sermons on Sunday morn- 
ing, and make a practice of it? 


Mr. BercHer—If the Lord showed him that that 
was the best way of doing it, he should. I do not 
know whether you are personal or not, but that is my 
habit. 

When I went to Lawrenceburg, I went, thinking 
that I would do the best Lcould. I had the vague, 
general instructions that are given, to “lay deep 
founcations, to study thoroughly, and to bring,”’ as 
old Dr. Humpbrey used to say, “nothing but the 
beaten oil into the sanctuary.” I felt that that was 
connected with reguler and incessant study during 
all the week. I tried to study so. I succeeded in 
studyir g, but I could not succeed in using what I had. 
Ov Sunday I could not do anything with what I had 
so Jaboriously dug out during the week. Of course, 
lincreased my general stock of knowledge. Some- 
times, I would find that after working a subject up 
all the week, scmething else would take possession of 
me on Saturday and I would have to preach it on 
Sunday to get rid of it. 1 felt ashamed and mortified, 
and began to fear I was on the way to superficiality. 
I made many promises, that if God would help me, } 
would make my sermons a long time beforehand, 1 
kept on making promices and breaking them, and the 
older I grew the worse I grew; and, finally, in spite 
of prayers and resolutions, I had to give it up and 
prepare my sermons mostly on Sunday morning and 
Sunday afternoon. But then, you must recollect that 
this was accompanied byfanother habit—that of regu- 
lar study and continual observation. I do not believe 
that I ever met a man on the street that I did not get 
from him some element for a sermon. I never see 
apything in nature, which does not work toward 
that for which I give the strength of my life. The 
material for my sermons is all the time following me 
and swarming up around me. Iam tracing out analo- 
gies, which ‘I afterward take pains to verify, to see 
whether my views of certain truths were correct. I 
would follow them out in my study, and see if any 
such things were taught in the system. 

These things I did not always at the time7for- 
mulate for my use, but it was a process of accu- 
mulation. Now, by the peculiar temperament given 
to me, I was able, out of this material, when Sunday 
came and I knew whatI wanted to do with my con- 
gregation, to bring up some instrument to do it with, 
some view of truth that would include in it a great 
mapy of the results reached long before by the prac- 
tice I have been describing, and which were crystal- 
lized ready for use. In that way I made my sermons, 
Another man begins his on Tuesday, and he would be 
untrue to himself if he followed any other. Every 
man must find out the way he is to work. I would 
advise ro young man to follow my method. It 
heppens to be my way, but it is very likely not to be 
yours. You can find out, by trying, which ig the hest 
way for you to work. 
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Literature and Art. 


BOOKS. 
Church Architecture, with Original Designs. By H. 

a Holly, Architect. (Hartford: Mallory and 

0. 

With the exception of the Quakers, all denomina- 

tions are now building churches—notrail-road depots 
or big barns—but churches, which, by their correct 
design and sacred symbolism, unmistakably indi- 
cate themselves. The author of this work, evidently 
an enthusiastic lover of his profession, has written a 
modest, truthful, and sensible book. Its mechanical 
“*make-up ’’—from the quaint 13th century letters, in- 
dicating its title, to the gilded top, the beveled cloth of 
the binding, and the clear large type, with broad mar- 
gins—bespeaks an artist in book publishing, while the 
contents are thoroughly enjoyable. 
F In thechapter on ‘‘The Workman, Past and Present,” 
we learn some of the rasping, hopeless annoyances of 
the modern architect. The modern artisan with sor- 
did brain never dreams of glorifying the labor of his 
forge and chisel, making it something akin to the 
royal toil of painter or sculptor. To drudge through 
his daily ‘‘stint’’ and knock off work at the stroke of 
the clock, leaving the nail half driven, or the stone 
suspended over its bed of mortar, seems an exaggerated 
statement of the modern workman’s ambition, and 
yet it is all too near the truth. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Ventilation,” Mr. Holly gives some 
very sexsible and ingenious hints as to the solution of 
that most puzzling probiem of keeping enough oxygen 
in the air of an occupied church to justify people in 
staying awake. He has evidently given much atten- 
tion to the subject. He is justly severe upon “ Shams,”’ 
Sanding wood, that it may look like stone, and 
representing marble with * the abominations of plas- 
ter,” are to his perceptions like “ telling lies to God,”’ 
who is the God of truth. Wooden churches should 
honestly show what they are. This theory is illus- 
trated by a very beautiful design for a country 
church, made wholly of wood and contrasting most 
favorably with the plans usually adopted. ‘Small 
Beginnings ”’ isa comforting chapter for poor parishes. 
No little band of Christ’s people need become dis- 
couraged, if they will read it. 

The author is manifestly a High Churchman, and 
while experience may perhaps have taught him that 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists do not want the 
kind of churches which meet the ideas of Episcopa- 
lians, we do not quite fancy the way in which he has 
architecturally separated the sects; nor, while we like 
decoration and all that is beautiful in the church ser- 
vice, do we feel especially edifled by the “advanced” 
views regarding the ceremonials and vestments and 
the like to which one or two carefully prepared chap- 
ters are devoted. The technical terms employed in 
the book are explained by a glossary, and every chap- 
ter contains practical information most valuable to 
the utilitarian, and high art enough for the most en- 
thusiastic devotee of the poetry of architecture. In- 
deed the entire work is performed in that spirit of the 

Consecration of the Best, which should prevail, not 
only in the erection of sanctuaries, but in every 
other cffering which is made in the service of the 
Most High. 
Father Taylor, the Sailor Preacher. Incidents and 

Anecdotes of Rev. Edward T. Taylor, for Over Forty 

‘ears Pastor of the Seaman’s Bethel, Boston. B 

Rev. Gilbert Haven, and Hon. Thomas Russell. 

(Boston: B. B. Russell, 1872 

The power and success of Father Taylor, in the 
peculiar sphere of his life-work, are universally ac- 
knowledged. Perhaps it would be impossible to com- 
pletely analyse the power, so as to explain the success. 
At all events, the compilers of this volume have 
attempted little of the kind. They have merely 
collected anecdotes of all soris from all quarters, aud 
strung them together with a faint attempt at chrono- 
logical arrangement. As the contributors have beea 
allowed ‘‘to tell their own stories in their own way,”’ 
the literary merit of the book is quite variable. 
Highly interesting and vivid are the descriptions ex- 
tracted from Dickens, Dix, Miss Martineau, Mrs. 
Jamison, and Miss Bremer; and the closing chapter, 
containing heartfelt tributes from clergymen of 
different denominations, and an eloquent eulogy 
from the pen. we presume, of Dr. Haven. The volume 
would be the better for condensation, and the elimi- 
nation of many repetitions (some of Father Taylor's 
retorts and happy sayings are given two or three 
times); but in its present form it constitutes a pre- 
cious and suggestive memorial of a great natural poet 
and orator,—an apostle, whose divine ordination 
was attested by his mighty power and the rich har- 
vests that have sprung from his planting. 

As almost the only materials available for his bio- 
graphy appear to be the fragmentary recollections of 
his occasional hearers, we cannot find fault with this 
method of presenting the man, though it involves the 
the danger of imparting a distorted view, since the 
odd and striking sayings of a preacher do not always 
justly represent his habitual temper or mood. Some 
of the anecdotes in this book indicate a savage in- 
tolerance, quite foreign to Father Taylor’s well-known 
charity and all-embracing love. Nor should the pro- 
portions of his character be inferred from the numeri- 
cal proportions of the different styles of utteranoe 
here reported of him. With this reservation, we miy 
say, that these anecdotes reveal to us, with much 
lifelike-uess, the persovality of the man—his wonder- 











ful spontaneous wit and eloquence, with their con- 
comitant reactions into barren or bizarre harangue; 
his love, that shone like the steady stars; his wrath, 
tbat struck like lightning—and passed as quickly; 
above all, his glowing, inspired faith and zeal, his 
living, unconquerable faith and intimate communion 
with God,—qualities which are the truest source of 
power, even for genius, and which make fruitful many 
earnest lives, where eminent talents are wanting. 


Since noticing the first volume of Mr. Tyerman’s 
Life and Times of John Wesley, we have received from 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, the second and third 
volumes of the work. The former carries the history 
forward to the en@ of the year 1767, the sixty-fourth of 
Wesley’s life. Among other interesting passages are 
those which trace the rise and progress of Wesley’s 
teaching on ‘‘ Christian Perfection,’’ and the brief ac- 
count ofhis domestic unhappiness with the (let us hope) 
half crazy woman whom he married comparatively late 
in his life, yet all too hastily for his peace. Itis not 
those alone who wed early, who are in danger of not 
wedding wisely. This volume also traces the begin- 
nings of tke separation of the Methodists from the 
English Church, and clearly shows how Wesley’s in- 
fluence was exerted to maintain as long as possible the 
position of the new sect, as an order or brotherhood 
within the pale of the church. The careers of Whito- 
field and Charles Wesley are followed with the atten- 
tion which their relations to Methodism require: in 
fact, as we had occasion to say of the first volume, the 
book is in reality a history of the early Methodists, in 
which the personality of Wesley is expressed rather 
by a record of his doings and writings than by an 
analysis of his character or a dramatic grouping of 
events around his person. Yet as we proceed in 
our perusal, we must confess, the man takes form 
more and more definitely before our imagination, 
gathering himself cloudily together out of the con- 
fusion of his stormy life and times. 

The third volume is adorned with the portrait of Wes- 
ley at the age of eighty-five, and contains, inan appen- 
dix, an elaborate review of Wesley’s ordination of Coke 
and orgapization of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Tbat Mr. Tyerman is an enthusiastic biographer may 
be inferred from his remark concerning Wesley, on 
the last page. ‘‘ His physique, his genius, his wit, his 
penetration, his judgment, his memory, his benef- 
icence, bis religion, his diligence, his conversation, his 
courteousness, his manners and his dress—~made him 
as perfect as we ever expect man to be on this side 
heaven,” This is strong; but the book is not wanting 
in honest criticism of Wesley’s acts in many crises of 
his life 


SOME RECENT POETRY. 


It is a sign of advancing culture among our 
people that so many writers of respectable verse arise 
among us. A few years ago, they were so scarce that 
the few who compassed a decent proficiency in this 
not very difficult art were made famous thereby. It 
is safe to say that many lady-writers of to-day are 
quite equal to Mrs. Sigourney (for instance), though 
they will never be as celebrated as she was. The 
little volume of poems by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia), is a case in point. 
These poems are fluent, graceful, sentimental, and not 
allecommon-place. Yet the best of them remind the 
reader of better work by other hands. Many are 
keyed to the dolorous pitch of war, and reiterate ina 
somewhat wearisome way the woes of mothers and 
wives whose dear ones fell in battle. 


June on the Miami, by W. H. Venable (Cincinnati, 
R. W. Carroll & Co.), is another collection of clever 
verses, not characterized by great originality. “The 
Teacher’s Dream’’ is one of the best, and carries an 
excellent moral, excellently-put. The teacher, weary 
with apparently fruitless labor, sleeps and dreams of 
an eloquent preacher, a gifted author, and a fair and 
gentle matron, in each of whom he recognizes with 
surprise one of his most troublesome pupils. 

“The preacher’s thought was strangely wrought, 

‘I whipped that boy to-day!’”’ 
So he wakes comforted with the reflection that 
“after many days’’ the seed he is planting will briag 
harvest of useful lives. 


Out of Door Rhymes, by Eliza Sproat Turner, 
(Boston, James R. Osgood & Co.) has more freedom 
and originality than either of the foregoing. Our 
crowded columns permits no quoting; else we should 
have much ado to choose among such gems of quaint 
and airy fancy as ‘A Little Goose,” “‘ An Old Butter- 
fly,’’ ‘‘ Compensation,’ and ‘“‘ A Little Prophet.’’ The 
first poem in the book, ‘* How their Creeds Differed,’’ 
is in a deeper vein, and scarcely less charming though 
more conventional. Many of these out-of-door 
rhymes will bewitch children, because they have a 
lovely rippling surface which children can admire, as 
well as gleams of underlying sentiment which child- 
ren, we think, do, in their own half-comprehending 
fashion, deeply feel. 


Mr. Henry Abbey’s Ballads of Good Deeds, and Other 
Verses (D. Appleton & Co.) are not exactly modeled 
on Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘Abou Ben Adhem,”’ though that 
appears to be the general type for pieces of this 
kind. They are as simply and directly told as Hunt’s 
graceful story, but they are frequently quite prostic 
in diction, unnecessarily prolix, and marred with ob- 
trusively explicit morals. An extreme example, per- 
haps, is ** The Galley Slave,” the last stanza of which 
Legins with these lines: 





“There is no nobler, better life on earth 
Than that of conscious, meek self-sacrifice.” 

Excellent sentiments of this didactic order, and of 
no greater novelty, are Mr. Abbey’s besetting weak- 
ness. Yet one or two poems, which do not carry the 
incubus of a striking fact with a moral meaning, in- 
dicate that he could write poetry if he knew when he 
was doing so, and would forbear when he was not. 
We instance the pretty littie fragments, ‘‘ Low Tide,” 
and ‘‘Donald,’’ and the following stanza from the 
‘“‘ Autumn Ballad” : i 
“ And this babe-cheeked pear, my darling, which I hold up to 

your mouth, 

Seems a hanging nest of sweetness, wrought by summer, 

winging south; 

But the purses of the chestnuts, by the chilly-fingered frost 

Have been opened for his bounty, and their little hoards are 

lost.” 

This is not, indeed, faultless; birds winging south 
do not build nests en route; and ‘‘ bounty” should be 
*“booty’’; but the lines are sufficiently poetic in form 
and sentiment to make it cause for surprise that their 
author should complacently put forward such as 
these-(page 59): 

** Tears have no courage wherewith they may cease, 
And God by grief is oft misunderstood,” 
or such dilute allegory as ‘‘In Hanging Gardens.”’ 
Poetry may be the highest form of truth, but truth ia 
not necessarily poetry. 


George MacDonald’s Within and Without (Scrib- 
ner & Co.) is adramatie poem in blank verse, containing 
many passeges of power and beauty, but manifesting 
the curiously uniform habit of this author, to begin 
finely and end weakly. The principal characters of the 
poem are Julian, an Italian count, Lilia, his wife, and 
Lily, their child. In the first part of the poem, Julian 
appears as a remorseful, restless, deeply-inquiring soul, 
who has taken monkish vows under a disappointment 
in love, and finds himself unhappy in the convent, 
So he escapes, finds his lady-love again, rescues her 
from danger by killing her assailant, and carries her 
to his castle, where she is nursed to health. The castle 
is attacked by a mob, led on by the monks; but 
Julian and Lilia escape in a boat, and get to England, 
where they marry and livein poverty. The interest 
of the poem from this point on lies in his speculations 
about God, and the mutual misconceptions between 
husband and wife, each supposing the other’s love to 
have waned. The child is a sweet creature, and 
prattles much loving nonsense that pains her parents. 
There is one tender and graceful scene, in which Julian 
relates to the little girl the story of the prodigal son. 
His wife at last disappears, thinking to render him 
happier; but he is at first told that she haseloped with 
another man, and becomes nearly insane in conse- 
quence. Afterward he sets out, with the little Lily,apon 
a desperate, endless pilgrimage to find his wife. Then 
Lily dies; and Julian dies soon after, receiving at 
the last moment a letter announcing his wife’sreturn. 
The final part represents, after the somewhat conven- 
tional and effete manner of Bickersteth, the happy 
reunion of these three, when Lilia aiso dies. The 
moral of the story is that the ways of God are inscru- 
table, but all will be made plain in the life to come, or 
what Mr. MacDonald calls ‘“ the world not realized.”’ 


NEW MUSIC. 


We have received from Wm. A. Pond & Co., New 
York, the following of their late publications: March 
Hongroise, a brilliant composition, by the popular au- 
thor, H. A. Wollenhaupt, arranged for four hands; 
Les Jeunes Amazones, a spirited and striking fantasia, 
by the English pianist, Lindsay Sloper; Neue Wien, 
(New Vienna Waltz) being opus 342 of the compositions 
of the famous Johann Strauss, the waltz-writer par 
excellence of the period; The Break of Day, by Julius 
E. Muller, a descriptive reverie in F, very showy and 
not difficult; and Thoughts of Home, a caprice in A 
flat, by C. de Janon, a moderato movement, mainly 
in arpeggios. These works are all attractive, and in an 
excellent school, both instructive and entertaining, 
The following vocal selections are also of the collection: 
Jubilaic, No. 2,in E flat, by Wm. Berge, a very spirited 
and elaborate composition in five parts; the first in E 
flat, allegro marziale, for quartette or full choir; the 
second, largo in A flat, also for quartette or chorus; 
the third, a trio in D flat, for soprano, tenor and bass; 
the fourth, a brief adagio in A flat, and the fifth, au 
allegro moderato in the original key; Benedictus inG, 
anthem for four solo voices and chorus, by Henry Wil- 
son, one of the best of this composer’s sacred compo- 
sitions; Nearer My God to Thee, by Albert J. Holden, 
organist of Dr. Chapin’s church, New York, a very 
effective soprano solo, and sung with admirable ex- 
pression by Miss Emma A. Abbott of that church choir; 
the subject is successfully handled: The Sands 0’ Dee, 
a contralto song, given with much success at her con- 
certs, by Miss Antoinette Sterling; words by Kingsley: 
and music by H.C. King; a fine photo-lithographic 
likeness of Miss Sterling, by Rockwood, adorns the 
title-;age; Songs of the Olden Days, a taking ballad, 
by Geo. F. Root, intrcducing strains from “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” * Home,” &c.; Oh, My Maid is Fairer Still, by 
Alfred H. Pease, is an adaptation to a quaint and rather 
pleasing Hungarian air; So You Think me Fair to See? 
by G. Rizzo, a popular song of Mrs. Moulton, whose 
portrait accompanies it; Shadows, a plaintive ballad, 
by S. H. Dyer, and Though but a Dream too soon to 
Fade, song and chorus, by Herbert P. Main. Twenty- 
four Studies for the piano, by Henry Mayer, are a val. 
uable contribution to the student's repertoire, and are 
specially commended. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 

ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK is not an easy 
thing to get, thoroughly well made, of sound 
materials and elegant patterns. It can be had, 
however, of the Composite Iron Works Com- 
pany, No. 109 Mercer St. (near Prince St.), New 
York. This Company are the exclusive man- 
ufacturers of the patent ‘‘Composite Chilled 
Iron Work ” for Gates, Railings, Guards, Bed- 
‘steads,&c. They make also all manner of im- 
proved Wire Work for Bank Counter and Of- 
fice Railings, Lawn, Cottage and Farm Fences; 
also, Vases, Fountains, Statuary, Stable Fit- 
tings, Lamp Posts, &c.; in short, all kinds of 
fine work iniron. Try them. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS.—J. V. Saun- 
ders, dealer in Pianos, Organs, and manufac- 
turer of the “‘ Victor Music Box.” 1500 agents 
wanted to engage in the sale of our Victor 
Music Box, conceded by all to be the BEST, as 
well as cheapest in use. This fact is proved 
by the very large demand for this instrument, 
over 3,000 having been sold during the year 
past. It is handsomely finished in black wal- 
nut cases, and mounted in a superior style; 
plays sixteen tunes. Price $12. To those who 
wish to act as agents in the sale of this instru- 
ment, we will send one as a sample to sell by, 
upon receipt of $2 to pay express charges. We 
allow agents a large commission. Send $2 for 
sample, which will be promptly forwarded per 
express, with full instructions, &c. Write 
Name, County, and State plainly. Address J. 
V. SANDERS, Springfield, Illinois. 


Buy ELectTRo SILIcon, a natural pro- 
duction. The best article for polishing Silver 
Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Druggists, Jewelers, 
House furnishing and Grocery Stores. 


FActs FOR THE LADIES.—Miss Ellen Ferris, 
Troy, N. Y., earns annually about!$700 with 
her Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine. 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper. 








THE best article in use by families, recom- 
menéed by all who have tried it, is the Halford 
Leicestershire Table Sauce. To be had of ey- 
ery good grocer. 


THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Indexical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaner it is simply perfect. 


KIMBALL BROTHERS, Boston, is the place to 
buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed free 


In use for a generation, and better now than 
ever. Payson’s Indelible Ink. 








RS. C. C. THOMSON 


Will purchase anything required for personal wear 
or househo}d use, at five per cent. upon cost of af- 
ticle. Information in regret to styles, with circu- 
lar. upon Sone eng le If samples are wanted, in- 
close eight Bt postane tam ps. % 

to Rev Frothingham 

EB. naa. t.. Arnold, donstanle ke Nw 
Merchant, -, A. T. ——— = Co.; G. eee 
a Of G G. 


Putnam & 8 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 3a Vitth Ave., N.Y. 


oumeen * Oe refer 





PURCHASING AGENCY. 


Mrs. MARY E. LAMBERT having resumed 
ner long-established Purchasing Agency, will be 
pleased to make purchases for our readers. She 
will also give without charge, any information in 
regard to fashions and materials, where stamp is 
enclosed to prepay postage. 

Persons sending orders will please remit half 
per value p+ = Post Office order, the balance 

x Mrs. MARY BE. LAMBERT, 

Care 8 


Office 
New York City. 


. MILLER’S EMPORIUM OF 
FASHIONS AND SHOWROOMS, 
Opposite A. T. Stewart’s, 777 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mrs. MILLER begs to inform her customers, | 
dies and dressmakers, that she has the most relia. 
ble and choice polectiod, of Ey Imported 
Trimmed and Plain Patterns in the country, ex- 
actly and acourately cut, warranted to fit Jerse. 
Many years of e. rience enables me to defy com- 
petition. N.B. Dressmaking in allits branches. 


= OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 


OF INFANTS’ WARDROBE, 
ComPrising six articles, namely; 








540 732 412 337 
Cloak. Gored Robe. Yoke Slip. Night Slip. 
431 339 
Petticoat. Shirt. 


Bent on receipt of 25cents. No setsseparated. To 
prevent mistakes, persons sendin or Patterns 
ll please write name, County and te very plain. 
Patterns of all kinds sent Oy mail onreceipt of 
wie and measure. A Descriptive Illustrated In- 

ex sent on receipt of a stamp to prepay postage. 
of Patterns are reduced, none being now 

= cnerged more than 25 cents. address 


J. B. SMALL, 


PATTERN AND FASHION ROOMS, - 
643 Broadway, N. ¥Y., 
Same Block as Grand Central Hotel. 


See our Illustrated advertisement on page III. 
of May Ist. 


A MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-Class House in New England. 


Vertical RAil Suits, and Single Apartments, 
with ea and Water conveniences conn 


Telegraph Offi 
EWis RICH o CON. Pesmtctens, 


RT RECREATIONS. — A’ complete ide to 
Ornamental ros without a Teacher. Sent t by 
mail on, recel of 


Ns & CO., Publishers, Boston. 











BABILETT, BEERY, 
REED & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS oF 
SILKS DRESS GOODS, anp FANCY 
DRY GOODS, 
Announce their removal to the new store, 
557 anp 559 Broapway, N. Y,, 


Near the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
They are sole importers of their celebrated brand, 
THE “CAPITOL ALPACAS,” 
and offer them for sale, together as full lines of 
SILKS, 


DRESS GOODS, 
. SHAWLS, 
HOSIERY & GLOVES, 


WHITE GOODS, 
LINEN 


ES 
KID GLOVES, 


“9 e 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Jj UST READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST 

















MINES, MILLS, and FURNACES 
OF TH 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES; 


An Account of the Condition, Resourees, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 

By ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. PH. D., 


U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journzl,” etc.; Au- 
thor of “The Mines of the Wes ,” “‘ American 
Mines and Mining,” etc. 


1 vol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO. Publishers 
2% PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


2” For sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Pubiishers. aa 


Practical —Educational—Scientific. 


( ASDENEES MONTHLY, 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 


$2.00 per annum, 
Specimens, your choice, 20 cts. 
surplus stock, 1 free. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER writes: 

“Others may know of a bother, Horticultural 
Magazine in America. I DO NOT 

Address, CHAS. H. "MAROT, 
No. 814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


LL BOOK LOVERS should subscribe to the 
AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, a Monthly Pa 
of Literature. — stamp t for x BONS number. 








ar. Nussau street, New York. 
Bubscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 50 cents. 


BOOK FOR FARMERS, explaining how to 
Break. benenees and Mount Colt; how 4 
BREAK A TO HARNESS; to make @ horse 
lie down, fohew ; you, and stand without holding. 
Also valuable rece pe for diseases. Agents wanted. 

W. R. CHAR’ 613 Sansom S8t., Philadelphia. 











| Feel AGENTS 


WANTED in unoccupied territory,to whom steady, 
genteel, and profitable employment will be given. 
Ladies that can furnish good references address 
FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE CoO., 
68 Bank Street, Cleveland, O. 


1IRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED 


To canvass for Rev. Dr. J. P. THOMPSON’S 
*“*HOME WORSHIP for Every Day inthe Year.” 
Recommended by and suited to all denominations, 
and considered the best Subscription Book of the 
times. This work meets a want felt by all classes 
of Evangelical Christians. Liberal terms are of- 
fercd. Apply to H. A. BROWN & CO., 144 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. 


& FIRST LOVE.’’—Agents Wanted for 

* Merry’s Museum.” $1.50 a year, with a 

fine steel en paving, “ First Love,” free 4 * eed 
subscriber. te fers Ra and term 

HORACE *. FULLER Publisher, Boston. 











€ Euonavines AND CHROMOS; 
ten_cents to ELLIOT, 
BLAKESLEE ee NOYES. Boston, for Catalogue. 


"HE ORIGINAL $500 Pii‘ZE STO- 
RIES, 8 vels., and the New Dl’. ize Series, 13 
vols., now ready, embrace some of the best 8.8. 
books ever cares? S e American public. 
OP & GO., Publishers, Boston, 
DAY & CO., Dover, N N.H. Catalozues free. 


HEY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 Nas3Au STREET, 








American or Foreign Pub Publications sent by mail 
post-paid at Catalogue prices. 


MUSIC, &c. 


“ Best beeause Cheapest! 
Cheapest because the best!’ 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE, HYMN, anp 
TUNE BOOK! 








CONTAINING 


Five Hundred Live Hymns, Tunes, and 
Set Pieces. 


With an introduction by the Rev. Dr. HrrcHcooK 
of the Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 


Its cheapness comes from the absence of lumber ; 
its excelience, from the presence of gems only, 
both of poetry and music. Books of thrice its bulk 
abounding in didactic poetry of unquestioned ex- 
cellence, are plenty; actual experiment, however, 
proves that scarce a third of their contents is or 
can be used in public worship; whilst the cost of 
their useless portions is to the congregation a bur- 
then intolerable. 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


Is now in its fifth edition—1l vol., crown octavo, 
price $1.34, retail—and used and recommended by 
congregations and clergy most eminent in the 
Presbyterian Church. Single copies mailed on re- 
ccipt of retail price. 

*, Special terms for first introduction had on 
direct application to publishers. 


F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 
105 Duane 8t., N. Y. 





THE 


ORLD’S PEACE JUBILEE 
CHORUS BOOK. 


Is the book to be used at the coming Great Fes- 
tival. It is now in the Rants of the $5, 000 singers 
who are to compose the choi 

The music was carefully Testes by the Music 
Committee, and the :book will be a popular and 
useful-book for use in all Musical Societies, and 
should be in the hands of all in the audience at the 
Coliseum. Itis the very best kind of Libretto. 

175 octavo pages. Price, 75 cents. 





Exquisite Song and Chorus— 
THE mentee, > or THAT ARE 


HOWARD. 35. 


THE HOUR OF SINGING. 


By L. O. EMERSON and W.S. TILDEN. 
Has been adopted promptly, on examination, by 
a large number of teachers of 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 
For which its happ, arrangement of Theory, Eix- 
ercises, and 1, and 4 part Songs, adm’ rably 
adapt it. Price, ‘gi 00. 





Capital Song for Young Singers— 
MAUDIE AND THE BLUE-BIRD. 
HACKLETON. 30. 





The above Books and Songs sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of retail price. 


O. DITSON & CO., Boston. 
©. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


OVELLO’S 
CHEAP MUSIC. 





ANTHEMS FOR LENT...... .....++ soeees Price 66. 
pAory Ld zoe a eoccee eocccccoce “6. 
HYMNS F ABTIR. .cccccccccccscccce ‘6c. 
HELMORI Ey BASTER CAROLS peeccene “400. 
MELODY, only  20c. 

= - WURDS, only... “ 60. 





NOVELLO'’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPERAS. 

Price, $1; or splendidly ey in Scarlet Cloth, 
ges, $2. 

Oberon, 
1 Barbiere, 
Le Nozze al Figaro, 
Rigoletto, 
Somnambula, 


Fidel 
Fra Digvolo, 
Don Giovanni, 


orma, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Lucrecia Borgia, Der Freischutz, 

Il Trovatore Tan: nhauser(nextm’th) 
‘To be continued monthl y. 


NOVELLO’S 
ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION of ORATORIOS. 


Messiah.,..oc,osseesee- . Stabat Mater......... 60¢. 
Israel in t.. Acis and Galatea. 60c. 
Judas Mace ous. B00, Mozart’s 12th Mass.. 750. 
Creation.. .-50c. | Elijah....... secceceee $1 00 


ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THE 


GREAT MASTERS AT THE 
SAME LOW PRICES. 


Ask for Novello’s Editions, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YoRK. 


VERY SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Should introduce the New Quostion Book, 
TheG@REAT PROMISES of the BIBLE, 
By Rev. JOSEPH BANVARD D.D. 

THREE PARTS........ PRICE OF EACH, 15 Cents. 


Hundreds of Schools are using them. Samples 
furnished gra 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


BosTon. 























Each, Usu'l pr’e 
SoLID GOLD {ecatine Ghgfas.. paoeed ee $22 
Matin ® 35... +. OF 
a e Nilsson. “ 
“om Seam Ope: - 
aes C.0.D. Privilege to examine before - 
ing. F. J. NASH. 712 2tBroadway, New York, 


“Worthy of the fullest Beg eg tee Christian 
Advocate, New York. what he represents 
them.”—Ohristian Union. net All that Mr. Nash 
says may be relied upon."’"—Ch tstian at Work. 





RAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 

A monthly "n zine. Each number contains 

24 pages of beautifui new music and original read- 
ing aoe. OVER $20 WORTH OF MUSIC GIVEN IN 
EACH VOLUME. Elegant premiums for clubs. 
Only $1 per year. Specimen copies, containing a 
f Premiums and 


e a of new music, List of 
wT perth ulars sent to any address onr pt of 
ten cents, ddress 


RAINARBD’S SONS, Publishers, 
EVELAND, OHI 
§” Catalogues >f Music sent free. 





GUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 
OVER 350,C0) COPIES OF 
PURE GOLD. 


By REV. ROBERT LOWRY and W. HOWARD DOANE 
SOLD IN ONE YEAR. 


BRIGHT JEWELS. 


By Rev. Ropert Lowry, WM. F. SHERWIN and 
CHESTER G. ALLEN. 


FRESH LAURELS. 


By WM.B. BRADBURY. 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


By THEo. E. PERKINS and REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


Retail price of either of the above, in board coy- 
ers, 35 cents ; $30 per hundred. 


THE BRADBURY TRIO. 


Containing all the Songs of the NEw OHAIN, 
NEW SHOWER, and NEW CENSER. Price $1 retail, 
board covers; $75 per hundred, 











tra og Specimen Copy of any of our Books 
sent fy 1, post-paid, on receipt of the retail 
price. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
425 Broome St., N. ¥., or 726 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





HE POPULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1872 are: 


THE PRIZE, by Geo. F. Root...... edvcceccocs 
THE CHARM, by P. P. Bliss........ aecccee sues 360 
THE CROWN, by L. H. Dowling......ccceeee. 8 60 
THE SILVER SPRAY, by W. H. Doane..... 8 60 
THE CHAPEL GEMS, by Geo. F, Root....... 36 
SPARKLING JEWELS, by Knowles Shaw... 300 


For sale by Booksellers generally. Send 30cents 
for a specimen copy to the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHTO. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NION COLLEGE, 
Schenoctady, N. Y. 
ALUMNI DAY, TWESDAY, JUNE 25TH. 
COMMENCEMENT WEDNESDAY, JUNE 267i. 
For Catalogues or Circulars, address HB. M. JEN- 
KINS, Registrar. For information respecting the 
Civil " Engineering School, address Krof. CADY 
STAL E. N. POTTER, President. 


ORCESTER FREE INSTITUTE. 


This institution offers theoretical and practica 
instruction in those branches of knewledge that 
underlie the industrial arts. 

h student devotes ten hours a week and the 
— of July to practice in the line of his chosen 
profess 

For Catalogues address 

Prof. C. 0. THOMPSON, 
Worcester, Mass. 


EMALE COLLEGE, 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELY, Ph. D. President. 


Spring session begins March 2th. 
For terms .etc., address as above. 


Caner SQUARE BOARDING AND DAY 
/ 8CHOOL for Young Ladies. The next School 
Year will begin Tuesday, September*’th, 1872, 
For Catalo; age and ee to’Rev. GEORGE 
GANNETT, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


OR BOYS.—Supericr advantages at Riverview 
4 Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Ne . 


IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, Po - 
x keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going School + 
































OME SCHOOL FOR Twelve TouNe LA- 
DIES, at Rhinebeck, N Send for Circu- 
lar. Miss JOSEPHINE SNYDER: Principal. 


OR CLERGYMEN AND AUTHORS, 


SERMON PAPER, four sizes, pertosates . 
sheets, with cases. REPORTERS’ 
ee for Pencil, with cases. Avenoua and "iD. 
IT perfo: rated Manuscript Papers. Sample 
and pr rices sent free. Morgan’s Patent Reservour 
Mucilage and sponse. ORGAN ENVELOPH 
CO., Springfield. M 


HE LITTLE CORPORAL, 











AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR Borg ue 
GIRLS, AND ones PEOPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG 
HEARTS. Terms $1.50 a year. “ain le number lb5c. 
Address JOHN BE. MILLER, Publis or. Chicago, Ii. 


HEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 

WORLD. 136,782 New and Old Books on hand. 
Almost given away. New Catalogues Nos. 31, 82 
and 3%. Bend p. LEGGAT BROTHERS, No. 4 
Beekman i. New York. 


66 [TJS EXPENSIVE, because my 
family tike it and use itt eely.”’— 
“T never could drink Chocolate "beten, 
trvly enjoyable.”’ The above are —— many yvol- 
untery testimonials to the excellence of our 


CREAM TABLE CHOCOLATE. 


We ask no better indorsement. Itis made at the 
table—no boiling required. Observe carefully our 
name and trade mar ee sale by most 0: ae 

family Grocers. 

Manufacturers, 29 covtiand 8t., New York. 


_£ H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, 
opp. Metropolitan. CHROMO! FRA 
VIEWS, GRAPHOSOOPES, MEGAT- 
ET. ALBUMS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
CELEBRITIES. Ph hoto-Lantern Slides | a specialty.” 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 
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Is UNQUESTIONABLY the best E. sher ever 
invented. Itisalways ready; ; itis se ~senns.§ pa 
works with WONDERFUT efficiency. bon 


rotection from fire. Approved and ado’ oy — 
fhe Government for use on steam v: casela, and in 

me Army and Neste Send foe Desoriptt ive Oircu- 
" 1306 Chestuut t Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Noricz.—No canvasser for the CHRISTIAN UNION is 
authorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 
until he delivers te the subscriber a certificate bearing the fac- 
simile signature of the Publishers guaranteeing one year’s 
service of the paper, and the free delivery of the Chromos 
**Wide Awake” and ** Fast Asleep,” by mail: Said Certificate 
of Subscription to be presented only after the reception by the 
subscriber of the first number of his , addressed with regu- 

label, giving name, an te of expiration of the 
subscription. 

N. B.—At the left end of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
detached and sent to the Publishers in case of irregularity in 
the service of the paper. 





To ContTRIBUTORS.—Unaccepted articles will be returned, if 
at the time they are sent, a request is made to that effect and 
sufficient postage stamps are inclosed. 

Manuscripts net so accompanied will not be preserved, and 
subsequent requests for their return cannot be complied with. 


Henry Warp BEECHER, Editor. 














Regular Circulation, over 117,000 Copies. 








It is not easy to remember all details at once ina 
complicated business. Our Publishers, calling upon 
the mail subscribers who had not already done so to 
forward ten cents for mailing the Chromos, have 
awakened a host of those who subscribed through 
Agents to send it also. But these latter receive a 
certificate which entitles them to the Chromos “ free 
by mail.” Consequently, all who have subscribed 
through agents, and who have sent their additional 
money for mailing, will have their money returned 
to them through the mail; the error having arisen 
from an insufficiently clear statement in the Pub- 
lishers’ Department. 








Governor Hoffman has vetoed the New York city 
charter, which it now appears was passed only on the 
expectation that it would be vetoed. Parturiunt 
montes, nascitur ridiculus mus—and the mouse died 
immediately upon its birth. Cumulative voting—as 
of doubtful constitutionality, and inexpedient—and 
the great diffusion of responsibility, were the chief 
objections of the Governor to the charter. 





The thunder-storm that broke over our Tammany 
friends last fall proved a harmless affair to those 
gentlemen. It interrupted their career of industry, 
and left them nothing to do for the present but 
to spend their earnings, of which a good part seems 
to have been judiciously re-invested at Albany. 
Whether the storm has cleared the air, is a doubtful 
question. One cloud lingers yet, and wears an ugly 
look, as if somebody might be hit after all. The 
Assembly has impeached Judge Barnard, de- 
ciding to do so by an overwhelming vote. It is 
really difficult to see how he can escape conviction. 
Of all the injuries we have received at thé hands of 
political rogues, that to the character of the judicial 
bench has been the worst. Just retribution in a 
ease of this kind would partly console us for the 
escape of so many other rogues from the lash of 
Justice. 





The importance which attaches to Presidential 
nominations in the public mind has in it something 
exaggerated and factitious. The splendor of the 
ofiice dazzles and deceives as to its real importance 
in the government. The history of the two last 
Adwinistrations brings this out very clearly. An- 
drew Johnson not only could not carry out his own 
policy; he failed to seriously impede the totally 
different policy of Congress. Even in foreign 
affairs, where the Executive is strongest, his most 
important measure—the Johnson-Clarendon Treaty 
—was utterly overthrown by the Senate. Look at 
the public policy at present. The tariff question is 
entirely settled--or unsettled by the House. So is 
the internal taxation. The appointments on which 
so much blame and praise are bestowed, all depend 
on the Senate. The treatment of the South—am- 
nesty, ku-klux Jaws, ete.— are determined by Con- 
gress. Men who earnestly care for these questions 
must attend to something besides the Presidency ; 
they must take hold of the Congressional nomina- 
tions, and of Congressmen. 





The great ecclesiastical event of the past week has 
been the meeting of the General Conference of the 


Methodists, in Brooklyn. A million and a half of 
communicants, fifteen thousand churches, repre- 


sented by their delegates,—surely a goodly gather- . 


ing! For the first time, the laymen come into the 
councils of the Church. The number of its bishops— 
now absurdly disproportionate to its size—will be 





greatly increased. Thus the largest church in 
America is democratizing its polity, as it has always 
been democratic in the general spirit of its worship, 
We look with interest to see another step taken by 
this progressive and practical denomination, in rec- 
ognizing the capacity and right of woman for min- 
isterial labor. It is to be hoped, too, that the long 
chapter of the New York Book Concern’s troubles 
will be brought to a just and finalend. We shall 
at the proper time, give a general view of the entire 
action of the meeting. 





The crying need of the South is popular education. 
The worst defect in the present provision for the 
work lies in the want of competent teachers. The 
machinery is already in advance of the hands to 
work it. The colored people especially are suffering 
for lack of good instructors; and none can be so 
good as those from among themselves. We there- 
fore regard those schools at the South which are 
training colored teachers, with thoroughness and 
under Christian influences, as of the very highest im- 
portance to the community. We wish again to com- 
mend the Hampton (Va.) Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, as ore of the best of this class. It has the 
admirable feature of helping its pupils to help them- 
selves, putting it in their way to earn their own sup- 
port, while at the same time getting a practical 
knowledge of farming, printing, household indus- 
tries, ete., and receiving gratuitously a thorough 
intellectual training. 'The Institute needs funds, 
and its need ought to be most abundantly met. 








Dr. Déllinger, in a recent lecture, spoke warm 
words of praise for Luther, and for much that he 
accomplished. The mistake of his Reformation, 
according to Déllinger, lay in breaking the chain of 
Apostolic Succession. He was right to break with 
the Pope, but wrong to establish a ministry without 
the regular line of bishops, and by this step he put 
himself outside of the church. The English Refor- 
mation, continuing the line of bishops, kept itself 
within the church. This is the same position taken 
by High Churchmen generally, and it is on this 
ground that the Episcopal Church declines to recog- 
nize the ministry of other Protestant Churches. 
Such an attitude is in keeping with the general 
character of the Old Catholic movement. It clings 
to the principle of church authority, makes much of 
precedent, and studiously avoids the character of a 
schism. It gains little by this moderation; for 
Rome’s hostility is not in the least degree appeased, 
and the inspiration is missed which comes with 
whole-hearted measures. The boldness of Luther 
is the very quality that Déllinger lacks. The earlier 
Reformation was strong in that it sprung from a 
moral impulse; this one is too purely intellectual to 
achieve the greatest results. 





THE RESULT AT CINCINNATI. 

E have defended the Republican party, not by 
denying that there were evils in its admin- 
istration, but by saying that they were largely vicious 
elements which had been long fixed in our po- 
litical methods, that many of them had been cured, 
that others were on the way toward eradication, and 
that still others could be reached by the pressure of 
public sentiment, acting within the present Repub- 
lican organization. We have said that such vast in- 
terests had, on the whole, never been better man- 
aged; that the departments of Government transact- 
ed more business, with less relative loss and friction, 
than in any administration that for a long time had 
preceded Grant’s; that there was honest vigilance, 
an honest endeavor to render the collecting and dis- 
bursement of funds efficient, inexpensive and safe; 
that frauds have not been hidden or compromised, 
but when discovered promptly punished ; that there 
was never so little exhibition of “one-man power ;” 
and that in no previous administration had the 
clearly-expressed will of the people ever had so di- 
rect and efficient an influence upon the Government. 
The great business interests of the country were 
never more active or prosperous. There was no gen- 
eral discontent or suffering among laborers upon the 
soil or inshops. There were three parties of dis- 
content: the Democratic party, including the South ; 
the Senatorial party ; and the party of moral ideal- 
ists, who sought to raise the whole tone of political 
morality, push out the small breed of managing 
politicians and bring in the era of statesmen. 
The call from Missouri did not promise any im- 
portant results until this appeal of the party of moral 
ideas for a higher life in the Government was added 
toit. That is always a taking cry. Good men are al- 
ways sighing forthe millennium. Theidea of carrying 
on a government by high moral principles, and by 
men of the New Jerusalem stamp, is irresistibly fas- 
cinating. Men of aspiration, ardent optimists, pious 
idealists,recluse andscholarly men who do not know 
why men cannot behave themselves as easily as 





books do on a shelf, all glowed with a secret satis- 
faction, that at length the best spirits of the Repub- 
lic were to gather themselves in Cincinnati, and lift 
the country to a loftier plane of virtue, propound 
principles worthy of the days of the fathers, and set 
forth issues which would separate between the wheat 
and the chaff. There rose over the horizon an ideal 
of political purity which kindled the hopes of thou- 
sands. This was not to be a Convention of politicians, 
but of sober citizens—wise men, who cared more for 
their country than for their own ambitions. 

Well, what has happened? Never, since the days 
when Conventions were called, has there been, in 
any party, a Convention that more deserved to be 
called a Politicians’ Convention. 

There were gathered in Cincinnati, probably, as 
many men of distinguished excellence and of polit- 
ical and enconomic wisdom, as ever met together on 
this Continent. There can be no doubt of the sin- 
cerity of their purposes, and of their high moral 
aim. But these were precisely the men that did not 
make themselves felt. The politicians had used 
them to gather an imposing Convention, and then 
they were allowed no more influence in it than if 
they had been pigmies. These wise men were mere 
bubbles, that rose, swelled, reflected the iridescent 
hues of imaginary virtue, burst, and passed away! 
The politicians ruled. The real, old, shrewd, wire- 
pulling, cunning politicians, trained in a hundred 
campaigns, threw their net, their fine and silken 
net, and swept the whole swarm of bright fish that 
had comé there to lay their spawn for unnumbered 
generations, and who found themselves caught, and 
cold in the market! 

The platform is but a Shorter Catechism to the 
old Republican Confession of Faith. The only two 
points of difference—universal amnesty and civil 
service reform—though not in earlier platforms, 
have been General Grant’s special endeavors, and 
have been hindered and defeated by the indiffer- 
ence or coldness of some of the very men who re- 
joiced in this Convention. 

The Convention call stood on four corner-stones; 
one of which, and a bright and shining stone it was, 
was FREE TRADE. The Northwest wanted it. The 
Southwest wanted it. The South wanted it. The 
men that originated the movement wanted it. The 
Missouri bugle summoned the Revenue Reformers 
to Cincinnati to inaugurate a new national policy. 
What has this Free Trade Convention done? Why, 
it recognizes such honest diversities of opinion on 
the Tariff question, that the Convention don’t 
like to meddle with it, and refers it back to the 
people in their Congressional districts! It seems 
for the first time at Cincinnati to have dawned 
on Carl Schurz and Gratz Brown that there was a 
division of opinion on the subject! They now, for 
the first time, look down and see the whirling eddies 
of controversy on the Tariff question, and deem it 
best not to meddle with it! And yet, this was the 
very cry which roused the people to, form a Con- 
vention! This was the lure which brought thou- 
sands of men thousauds of miles—to be told to go 
home again and let the people settle the matter! 
Why not refer all the rest of the topics in the plat- 
form back to the people? What use of platform or 
Convention at all, if the people are all-sufficient? 

The cruel politicians not only stultified the good, 
moral, reforming, ideal-loving men, but compelled 
them to exhibit their antics to the world. Gratz 
Brown, the fiery Freetrader, was sent home with 
Horace Greeley on his back—the extremest of Pro- 
tectionists. And Horace Greeley, in whom the fires 
of Henry Clay have kindled a life-long fervor for 
Protection, is bearing about in his arms the lovely 
form of Gratz Brown! 

Thither to Cincinnati went the Godkins, the 
Wells’s, the Bowles’s, the Atkinsons, to found a party 
fcr Free Trade. They have come home again with 
Herace Greeley on their banners, as the candidate for 
the ‘presidency, and a platform that ignores the 
whole question of Tariff and Free Trade! 

This is the Convention that was to get rid of poli- 
ticians rule—to put public affairs upon a higher 
level—to purge out all chicanery, and to lead on the 
nation to a higher style of administration ! 

We need not express our high consideration of Mr. 
Greeley, personally, nor deny that, as belonging to 
the profession of journalists, we take a degree of 
pleasure in having one confessedly at the head of the 
profession selected for the highest national honor. 

As Editor of the Tribune we thoroughly believe in 
Mr. Greeley, —and if these United States were but a 
thirty-seven-paged Tribune to be edited, we should 
certainly vote the Greeley ticket. But, as command- 
ing an army and conducting a government have 
been found very different operations, so it may be 
presumed that a man may be a glorious editor with- 
out being a wise and skillful administrator. 

But any discussion of fitness of ‘candidates, and of 
the probable effect of the nominations made and to 
be made, had better be deferred till the smoke clears 
up a little. 
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THE PLEA OF INSANITY. 


HE frequency with which the plea of insanity 
T is advanced in the trial of murder cases, and 
the increasing disposition of juries to entertain it 
favorably, are becoming, both here and in England, 
prominent features of modern criminal practice. 
The explanation of these facts need not pre-suppose 
the existence of an unusual amount of insanity at 
the present day; other and sufficient reasons are 
easily found. A refined civilization quickening and 
exaggerating the sympathetic sentiments and sus- 
ceptibilities, has developed in this generation a 
strong repugnance to the infliction of severe and re- 
volting punishments, such as the death-penalty. 
The horror of condemning a man to to a terrible 
doom thus often outweighs the feelings of indigna- 
tion aroused by the commission of a bloody deed, as 
well as the known necessity of condign punishments 
to prevent future outrages and repress the insolence 
of crime. 

This general sentiment inclines juries to avail 
themselves of any reasonable pretext to avoid con- 
victing of a capital offense. The plea of insanity is 
so general and successful, because it furnishes a 
very available and defensible ground for indulging 
this merciful disposition, a purpose for which it is 
eminently calculated by virtue of the confusion 
existing in the popular, and it may be added, the 
scientific mind on the entire subject of dementia. 

Physicians and physiologists are called upon the 
stand; are examined and cross-examined; every 
difference of opinion magnified ten-fold by the art 
of opposing counsel—until finally a mass of the most 
incongruous and contradictory dicta has been elic- 
ited. Out of this a hopelessly confused jury is to 
construct a verdict on which a man’s life depends. 

What wonder, that men in such a predicament re- 
fuse to take upon themselves the responsibility of 
the criminal’s death, and acquit him rather than 
incur the risk of visiting with human vengeance one 
whom the judgment of God has set apart 

There is, it may be truly said, n. .ajectin the 
mixed domains of moral and physical pathology, at 
once so full of inherent difficulties, and so much en- 
veloped in quackery and empiricism, as insanity. 
The whole border-land of sanity and insanity is in 
fact utterly befogged. What constitutes mental 
integrity, and when does the mind become unsound ? 
At what point does an idiosyncrasy become a mono- 
mania? When do eccentricities begin to indicate 
mental derangement? How far in fact is a marked 
individuality itself perfectly consistent with unim- 
peachable sanity ? These are all questions full of the 
most subtle embarrassments, requiring for their cor- 
rect determination a council of psychologists and 
physiologists, but which in fact must be settled to 
the best of their knowledge and belief by the first 
dozen impartial men that can be found. 

When may a person be called well, and when 
called ill? Upon reflection, this appears to be by no 
means asimple question. For the daily necessities 
of mutual comprehension, we broadly describe each 
other as sick or well,and yet we know that few per- 
sons are in perfect health, and very few so sick that 
all their physical functions are perverted. It is a 
question of infinite degrees, shading imperceptibly 
into each other. It would be impossible to state, 
except by some arbitrary rule, the precise point at 
which a man ceases to be well, and becomes sick. 
Now, if we suppose the life of the man to depend 
upon the decision of a precisely similar question 
concerning his mental state, we can vividly imagine 
the nature and difficulty of the problem before a 
jury, sworn to make true deliverance between 
the Commonwealth and a murder er pleading insan- 
ity. We must, however, further remember that a 
question of sanity or insanity is far more difficult 
than any question of the state or relations of our 
bodily faculties, by reason of the more subtle and 
complicated nature of the mental and moral attri- 
butes. Nor should we forget that moral insen- 
sibility is not, in the eye of the law, to be con- 
founded with moralincapacity; forthe formerimplies 
only depravity —the latter, legal insanity. This dis- 
tinction is, indeed, clearer in theory than in applica- 
tion, but it is very material, since without it every 
hardened villain might claim impunity by virtue of 
the very induration of his conscience. Nor, on the 
other hand, does unquestionable insanity imply en- 
tire inability of self-control and insensibility to the 
influence of rewards and punishments; for in all 
well-managed insane asylums the inmates are 
chiefly controlled by a system of rewards and de- 
privations consequent upon conduct. 

The uncertainty involving the subject of insanity 
is on the whole so great, that in theory it appears 
capable of bringing the entire administration of jus- 
tice into an anarchical condition. But practically 
the common sense of the community—a criterion not 
to be expressed in rules of general application, but 
fitting itself like a plastic measure to the peculiar- 
ties of individual cases—will doubtless prevent such 





a result, except where the death penalty impends, 
and any plausible argument for acquittal ts eagerly 
credited by merciful juries, and generally acquiesced 
in by the public. The tardy infliction and frequent 
ultimate evasion or remission of the extremes pea- 
alty, still further indicates the general sentiment on 
this subject. It is not too mueh to say that at pres- 
ent homicides stand more chances ef escaping the 
vengeance of the law than any other class of crim- 
inals. 

The only remedy for this state of things is the 
substitution for the death-penalty of some punish- 
ment—such as perpetual imprisonment—which, not 
being so excessively repugnant to the humane spirit 
ef this generation, shall have some chance of being 
enforced. We should then doubtless witness a 
marked falling-off in the number of insane mur- 
derers; and “experts” in insanity—or mad-doctors, 
asthe English call them—would find their quasi- 
judicial occupation gane. 

There is one other point: An insane person with a 
mania for homicide, although not fully amenable to 
law, may still be as dangerous to the community as 
the most cool-headed of Thugs, and there is no more 
right for turning him loose upon his fellow men, 
than there would have been for hanging him. Our 
law imperatively requires amendment in this re- 
spect. A jury acquitting a homicide for whom in- 
sanity has been pleaded, should be required to 
specify whether they had acquitted him on that 
ground. If so, the unfortunate should be at once 
committed to anasylum. The protection of society, 
and not the Divine responsibility of vengeance, is 
the motive of the judicial systems of men—an end 
certainly not subserved by discharging from custody 
aman solemnly adjudged incapable of controlling 
hemicidal propensities. In this manner, also, juries 
might be spared the alternatives of hanging an irre- 
sponsible lunatic, for the safety of society, or turn- 
ing loose a madman, in the interests of abstract 
justice. 





THE DIVINE COMPANIONSHIP. 


T is to be regretted that our sense of God’s pres- 
ence is so generally confined to certain excep- 
tional times. When we go to church, or when at 
home we kneel down to pray, then we try, at least, 
to realize the presence of our Father. We think of 
him, too, when we are in any great emergency. The 
most irreligious man, put in sudden peril of his life, 
cries out to Heaven for help. The Christian thinks 


‘of God when he is in trouble, and when he is tempted 


and when any specially deep experience comes 
tohim. Thisisall well. But we ought not to open 
the doers of our souls to God only at special times 
and seasons. We think wrongly of him when we 
suppose him to be responsive only to our specially 
religious moods. 

The heart of God lies about our lives as closely as 
the air. There is no smallest act or thought that 
does not echoitself in him. And this Divine pres- 
ence is intensely sympathetic. It is not the mere 
oversight of a judge, registering praise and blame. 
It is the companionship of one who rejoices in all 
our joy, and suffers in all our pain. There is no 
glad heart-beat in the world that the Almighty 
heart does not beat with gladness in response. 
There is no little child’s ery of sorrow over its bro- 
ken toy, that a more than mother’s love does not 
catch. 

The sense of this presence should not be burden- 
some tous. Nothing is falser than to suppose God 
to be always exacting. He gives himself with all 
the generosity and freedom of love. He would not 
have us always serious toward him. Our God 
dwells not in Sinai; not even Calvary is his only 
home. He is in all the beauty of the world 
about us. In the trees of the forest, in the dew- 
drops quivering on the grass, in the robin’s song, in 
the fleecy clouds, in all the beauty and music that 
fill the heart on Spring’s brightest day—in all these 
is our God. They are his vestments and his voice. 
As, looking on the face of a friend, we feel the soul 
within, so we are to look upon Nature and say, 
“This is the face of God.” 

We do not need to laboriously carry our feelings 
to God, or to call him in to them, as if from outside. 
He is with us, whether our thoughts go out to him 
or no. If when we would feel his presence our 
thoughts fall back earthward, through weariness or 
weakness of the flesh, his tenderness responds to 
our weakness. If, when we are glad with simple 
human gladness, or when a mood of innocent mirth- 
fulness is upon us, the thought of God crosses us, we 
need not try to adjust ourselves to him, to clothe 
ourselves, as it were, for the heavenly guest. He is 
happy in our happiness. Our gladness, though it be 
without thought of him, makes him glad. And 
there is no trouble so small that his sympathy is not 
with us before we can ask for it. No household 
perplexity, no bodily ache, no little chill of the 
heart, comes to us that is not felt in sympathy by 





him. We have but to open our eyes to see him in 
everything about us. And when we cannot open 
them, none the less is he there. ; 








OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
(r= LIBRARIES ON SUNDAY.—The entire 


cepartment of “ Public Opision ” i3 given up,’ 
this week, to selections from our religious exchanges, 
on the question which has most recently agita- 
ted the moral and religious circles of our large 
cities. We have given such as lay nearest at hand; 
and that, ina manner necessarily hurried and incom- 
plete. Our limits would not permit us to do justice to 
the arguments, much less to all the modifications of 
opinion, employed in the various articles upon which 
we have drawn. We have attempted to extract the 
gist of the thought in every case, and trust that no 
serious injustice has been done in any. 


—Until the 16th of May the galleries of the Messrs. 
Leavitt, 817 Broadway, will be occupied by the French 
and German pictures contributed in aid of Chicago 
by artists of Parisand Dusseldorf. The exhibition is 
certainly unique in its history and is of peculiar in- 
terest iniis “make-up.’’ Paris sends 151 paintings and 2 
bronzes, and Dusseldorf 148 paintings and 19 engrav- 
ings. Naturally such a collection contains much that 
is sketchy, and some works that are of little value; 
but the great men of the two schools are well repre- 
sented, some of the pictures being very choice exam- 
ples of their work. The sale will commence on the 
16th instant. We hope that some of the best 
pictures may be secured as the nucleus of a Chicago 
Gallery, and that the prices realized on the collection 
will be satisfactory both to the donors and to the 
beneficiaries. 


—All nations have agreed, we believe, in regard- 
ing the gastronomic art as fundamentally important, 
not merely to the happiness, but to the health and 
consequent efficiency, of man. The position of the peo- 
ple of our own country, with reference to the culture 
and progress of this art, we have never been able pre- 
cisely to determine. It has recently been defined tor 
us by an eminent French (imported) authority. Prof. 
Blot, the well-known magnus coquus of our metropol- 
itan lecture-rooms, thus pronounces, in the May Gal- 
axy, on the female cooks of various lands: 

‘* Different countries have different habits, customs, 
etc., which come either from climate, religion, form of 
government, or other localinfluences. For instance, 
the female cook in England excels in system; in 
France she excels in small savory dishes; in Germany 
she excels in making everything go as far as is humanly 
possible; but here, I am very sor to say it, she 
excels in nothing save in wasting. Wasting is carried 
on so far and so extensively in American kitchens 
that it will soon be one of the common sciences.”’ 

We sympathize in the Professor's regret. It is hard 
to be set so low in the scale by one who is so well able 
to estimate us. But we are afraid that this valuation 
is founded upon trutb, so far as our city kitchens are 
concerned. Here, a wild profusion, perfectly Vitellian 
in its extravagance, unquestionably holds sway; so 
much s0, that it has been said that the population of 
Paris might be sustained on the waste of the New 
York housekeepers. A sad sign this, even in its bear- 
ings on the perpetuity of our national institutions. 

It is pleasant, however, to remember that there is a 
region which the Gallic chef has never penetrated, 
and of whose unknown treasures he has not the re- 
motest conception. It is the land of the russet- 
coated, but white-hearted, doughnut; the ‘craftily 
qualified”’ pie; the golden, cream-pervaded coffee; the 
savory pot-pie, the buckwheat, the strawberry short- 
cake, and the waffle—in short, that grandmother-dom 
of New England, which we are ready to champion 
against an army of spit-wielders as the El Dough-rado 
of the gastronomie world. 

—The Jewish Messenger said afew eloquent words, 
the other day, in vindication of the intelligence and 
energy of its people, which we desire to transcribe 
with approval. Rabbi Felsenthal, in a recent lecture 
on “The Wandering Jew,” claimed for the Israelite 
that he “‘has been, in all ages, the exponent of the 
highest civilization,” etc. To a jocose comment by 
the Tribune on this assumption, the Messenger re- 
sponds: 

‘* Seriously, if the critic considered how many. hard 
blows the Jew has receivedin the past, how he has 
been thrust into the mud and blamed for being cov- 
ered with dirt, he would not attempt to display his 
wit inthe matter. A few centuries of oppression is 
enough to knock all the life-blood out of an ordinary 
race. Every man’s hand has been against the Jew for 
over two thousand years, and there were Pharoahs 
and Amaleks before Christian kings and knights; yet 
the vitality of the Hebrew race is as vigorous to-day as 
ever before, and never has been wholly extinguished. 
The claim of Rabbi Felsenthal is only to be taken in a 
general sense. No one pretends to exhibit the ignor- 
ant Jew of the Ghetto as ‘ the exponent of the highest 
civilization.’ And yet he was not to be blamed for 
his ignorance, or for the confined atmosphere in which 
he was forced to live.”’ 

—Some one of our exchanges says: 

“Emerson is giving conversations on literature in 
Boston. He has no mercy on the classical swells, and 
rays he should as soon think of swimming across 
Charles River to get to the ‘Hub’ as of reading works 
in the original when he can find them translated into 
his mother tongue.”’ 

It is hardly credible that Emerson has said anything 
so foolish. The question as between a book in the 
original and a translation, is one of proficiency in the 
language. Much of the delicate aroma of a work of 
genius must of course be lost in the process ef transfer 
to another medium of expression. The man whoreada 
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German with ease wouldn’t thank you fora transla- 
tion of Faust; and the same principle holds good in its 
application to the classic literature of antiquity. 


—The free-religious Index, published at Toledo, is 
much exercised over some of the conversational pleas- 
antries which usually ensued upon the late lectures on 
preaching, at New Haven. It says: 

“Henry Ward Beecher made this amazing statement 
to the Divinity Students of Yale College, as reported 
in the Christian Union of March 12th :— ‘ 

“«T consider myself Calvinistie, you know, andin this 
way: I believe what John Calvin would have believed, 
if he bad lived in my time and seen things‘as I see 
them.’”’ 

The Indca is a famous reformer; but what import- 
ant benefit to the world can be expected from a con- 
cern that don’t know a joke from an “amazing 
statement ’’? ’ 

—It is rather amusing to come upon the following 
paragraph in the Universalist, published before the 
“hideous ruin’? which overtook Mr. Gilmore’s Babel, 
last week: 

“Day by Gay the Coliseum rises. Not however like 
Solomon’s Temple. It is anything but a ‘ noiseless 
fabric.’ But the greatest noise is yet to come.” 

The unconscious prophecy was speedily fulfilled 
as all the world knows, in the grand crash with 
which the almost completed structure came to the 
ground in a gale of wind, the other day. 


—Apropos of the fallen temple, none can refuse a 
tribute of admiration to the genuine Yankee pluck 
with which its projectors set about (like a colony of 
ants after some sudden destruction of their abode) 
reconstructing the pile which the sarcastic Boreas had 
so unceremoniously blown down. Four relays of 
workmen, laboring night and day, have sworp a 
mighty oath yet to complete the structure against the 
appointed day in June, when ‘there shall come a 
mightier blast.” This is the very spirit that conceived 
the Jubilee, and will carry it to successful issue. Oh! 
if Gilmore could but have utilized that hurricane, to 
inspire his ophicleides and cornets, and bellow through 
his mammoth organ ! 


—Pittsburgh is in fourth-proof spirits. She has a 
pew liquor store, and one of her morning papers thus 
chapsodizes on the brandy thereof : 

** Brandies of all kinds, varying in dates from 1803 to 
1870! Think of this, ye lovers of old liquors! Tnink 
of brandy older than your grandfather, whose weight 
of years has bent and lowered his form and bears him 
down trembling to the earth, sending him with un- 
steady gait and tottering steps swiftly on his way toa 
world where years will be unknown in the endless 
duration of his existence !”’ 

There is more of this, in an Jo triwmphe vein that 
seems to imply serious enthusiasm on the part of the 
writer, and forbids the suspicion of sarcasm, But 
really, there isa certain grammatical ambiguity about 
the paragraph already cited which creates so unpleas- 
ant a question as to whether it is the brandy or old 
age that is supposed to have sent our venerable pro- 
genitor to that darkly-surmised future, that, out of 
respect for a virtuous ancestry, we decline to quote 
any further. 


—“‘Among the various” new American prima 
donnas who are filling the world—at least the news- 
paper world—with their reputations, there is, writes 
Moncure Conway, a young lady of Cincinnati, whose 
*“ wonderful voice ”’ is enrapturing all the musical élite 
of London. She rejoices in the peculiarly expressive 
name of Whinnery, and she must be particularly good 
on that difficult musical grace, the shake. How to 
transmute this impracticable cognomen into euphon- 
ious Italian, is the next problem. 








The Household. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
66 + EXCEEDINGLY desire to obtain your opin- 


ion and advice on a matter which some may 
think does not belong to your department: but, in- 
terpreting you by the counsels you have already given 
us, [judge thatin your estimation the ‘ Household’ 
means all the family relations, as well as the manual 
labor of household duties and the directions and re- 
ceipts for the performance of them. I therefore ven- 
ture to write you. 

‘“*T bave three daughters, the eldest eighteen years 
old. Their most intimate companions, although chil- 
dren of Christian parents, are allowed many more 
social amusements than [ can with a clear con- 
science indulge my children in, yet I find it very 
bard to deny them much that I fear I do wrong to 
grant. There are some kinds of amusements that [ do 
not think wrong exactly, but they tempt to great 
waste of time, and my girls become so absorbed in 
them, particularly if their companions are with them, 
that I am constant!y troubled least real duties will 
be neglected and time foolishly wasted through my 
Jack of firmness. For instance, do you think it right 
to play croquet? My daughters epjoy it greatly, and 
urge me to join in the game with them. Lalways wish, 
as far as possible, to make myself a desirable com- 
panion for them, participating, when I can, inall their 
amusements; but all these things fritter away so much 
time, which i cannot but think should be more prof- 
itably employed, and worse than that I cannot but 
think must tend to excite jealousy, rivalry, and often 
dissatisfaction and heartburnings, that may in time 
separate chief friends.” 


Just before reading this letter we had been playing 
a game of croquet, and were badly beaten. Had we 
been called to reply to these questions at the moment, 
perhaps we should have been tempted to assert that 











all such games were a waste of time. But soberly, we 
feel bound. to say that the individual who invented 
croquet was a public benefactor, for it tempts to 
exercise in the open air, and brings into healthy 
action all the museles of the back, chest and arms, 
more than any other outdoor exercise that we have 
any knowledge of, in which young girls and women 
have strength to participate. If they have been sit- 
ting long at any kind of work, or are. over-bur- 
dened, anxious or despondent, this variety of exer- 
cise has sufficient excitement and interest to change 
the whole tone of the mind, and united with the tonic 
of the pure, fresh air, will enable one under its invig- 
orating influence to bear such burdens as seemed a 
short time before well-nigh insupportable, and assist 
them to look at the cares and perplexities of life in a 
more hopeful manner. Any simple amusement that 
does this cannot be harmful. All the evils that can 
spripg from it—envy, jealousy and heartburnings— 
beset us on every side. Prayer for deliverance from 
such temptation, and great watchfulness in every thing 
we do, will be our only protection—but are no more 
needed in our social life and amusements than in every 
act of our lives, which brings us in contact with im- 
perfect human beings like ourselves. 

Some very strict people say, ‘‘ Why seek exercise in 
such frivolities when there is a large variety of useful 
work sufficient for all the exercise necessary for 
health?’ A change in the labor performed is doubt- 
less cne kind of rest; but every one is benefited 
by short periods of relaxation and amusement as 
much as by change of work or entire rest. The mind 
often needs to throw off care and unbend for a short 
pericd, and we know of nothing that will more effectu- 
ally do this than croquet. There is an exhilaration in 
trying one’s skill in knocking the balls about with 
force and precision that enlivens the spirits, chases 
away desponcency, and prepares one to return to 
official duties or indoor- labors, wonderfully cheered 
and invigorated. ; 

We speak of croquet, as that was the species of 
amusement which you mentioned; and itis certainly 
one of the most pleasant that has come under our ob- 
servation; but any simple cheerful mode of releasing 
the mind a short time, from responsibility and care; 
or freeing the young from studies or work, and 
allowing the exuberance of youthful spirits full 
play for a short time, is not only proper and harm- 
less, but will go far toward securing a sound mind in 
a healthy body. If your daughters seek for nothing 
worse than a few games of croquet, at suitable times, 
we think you need give yourself no anxiety. 

Mrs. J. M. 8. inquires if there “‘can be anything put 
into paste to prevent cockroaches from eating wall 
paper ?”’ 

We have so far escaped any such infliction, and can 
give no direction from our own experience; but we 
have often seen it stated that carbolic acid stirred 
into whitewash or paste, will effectively rid a house 
of cockroaches and other vermin that often infest the 
walls of old houses, and destroy the paper. Paste, if 
made in hot weather, and left a little too long uaused, 
will become sour, and when put on the walls will be 
for along time very offensive. Good paper-hangers 
claim that carbolic acid mixed with the paste, will 
entirely destroy this unpleasant odor, as well as keep 
insects from eating the paper. 


A young lady wishes to know “how gold fish may 
be successfully treated in a glass globe.’’ 

A circular or book of directions can be obtained at 
any of the establishments where gold fish are kept for 
sale. We have no experience in their bringing up or 
feeding, but a young friend who has been very success- 
ful in her treatment of them, tells us that she scrapes 
a piece of raw beef, about an inch long and half an 
inch thick, till it is like paste; then separating it into 
little bits, drops it into the globe every morning, and 
the little creatures snap at it eagerly. That is all the 
fcod she gives them. Some people throw in small 
pieces of bread. The water in the globe should be 
changed as often as it begins to look “‘cloudy.’’ This 
can be done by means of a syphon to draw it off, but 
there is some danger that the fish may be drawn into 
the tube, so that it is better to take the fish out with 
a dipper, putting them instantly into a pail of fresh 
water, while the globe is thoroughly cleansed and 
filled with pure water, when the fish are returned to 
it. Once a week is usually often enough to change 
the water. When gold or silver fish are kept in a 
tank, instead of a globe, aquatic plants, rock-work 
and shells can be placed in it, and are very pretty. 

In this case, every week or two the fish should be 
dipped into a pail of clean water, all the water emp- 
tied from the tank with a syphon, and the plants, 
Shells and rock-work be cleansed of all impurities and 
well rinsed, before returning the fish. It seems more 
natural to keep them in a tank, with shells, plants, 
etc., then to suspend them in a glass globe. Some of 
the plants that can be made to flourish in this way are 
very pretty. 

“Lizzie” inquires how “ paper can be made to stick 
on whitewashed walls.’’ 

There are many ways, but we mention those that are 
the most reliable. Take a perfectly clean broom, and 
wet the walls all over with clean water, then with a 
small sharp hoe or scraper scrape off all the old white- 
wash you can. Then cut your paper of the right 
length, and when you are all ready to put on the pa- 
per, wet the wall with strong vinegar. 

Another way is to make very thin paste by dissolv- 
ing one pound of white glue in five quarts of warm 





water, and wash the walls with it before putting on 
the paper. A very good way isto apply the paste to 
both paper and wall. The paste may be made from 
either wheat or rye flour, but must be put on warm. 


RECEIPTS. 


We give some receipts for Graham bread, which 
‘“*May’”’ has “ been pining for.’’ Weare sorry for her, 
GRAHAM BREAD. 

Two quarts of unbolted wheat, half a penny’s worth 
of bakers’ yeast, or half a tea cup of home-made yeast; 
two tablespoonfuls of molasses, one teaspoon even full 
of salt and warm water, or milk and water, enough to 
make a stiff dough. Beat this well, or, wetting your 
hands in water, mix it very thoroughly; cover closely, 
and let it rise light, about six hours, in warm weather, 
or in winter, mix just before going to bed. When light, 
wet your hands in cold water, and put it into well- 
buttered pans. Let it rise in the pans about an inch; 
an hour will generally be long enough. Bake an hour 
and a half, or until it is very well baked, but not 
scorched. 

Or, take three small cups of the sponge from your 
wheat bread; when well risen, add to it two spoonfuls 
of molasses, half a tea cup of Indian meal, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and half a pint of warm milk and wa- 
ter; stirin enough Graham flour to make a stiff dough, 
and cover closely, and set to rise. When light, fill your 
pans half full; let it rise once more, and bake care- 
fully. 

Or, pour boiling water over one quart of Graham 
flour; add a teaspoonful of salt, three tablespoonfuls 
of molasses. Let it stand till lukewarm; then add 
half a cup of home-made yeast, or part of a penny’s 
worth of bakers’ yeast; dip your hands in cold water, 
and mixit thoroughly. If too stiff, add more warm 
water. Iftoo thin, mixin more flour. It should not - 
be as stiff asfine flour bread. Letit rise light; then 
put it into well buttered pans to rise again. When 
light, bake one hour. It requires a hotter oven, and 
to be baked longer than other bread. 

Or, one quart of flour; one teaspoonful of salt; 
three tablespoonfuls of molasses, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of yeast; wet with warm water, or warm milk and 
water till as thick as pound cake. If wanted for break- 
fast, let it stand over night. When ready to bake add 
a well beaten egg and a teaspoonful of soda; put into 
buttered pans, and bake well. 

Or, one quart of buttermilk, or sour milk; soda 
enough to make it foam, and while foaming pour on 
to the Graham flour, stirring it together quickly. The 
flour should be all ready in the pan, and one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and a scant half teacup of molasses stirred 
into it before the soda is put to the buttermilk. Make 
it as thick as pound cake; bake immediately,-one 
hour, with a steady hot fire; add a well beaten egg if 
in a hurry for your bread, as it will bake sooner, and 
we think be lighter for it. 

DrigEpD APPLE PIES.—Wash the applesin several 
waters, then put them into an earthen dish or stone 
pot, and pour on rather more water than will cover 
them, for if the apples are good they will absorb 
a good deal of water and become twice as large by 
soaking. Never soak or cook fruit intinoriron. A 
few hours should soak the apple sufficiently for cook- 
ing. If soaked over night they become insipid. Put 
them into an earthen pipkin or porcelain kettle and 
cook in the water they are soaked in. If you like it, 
cut up a little dried orange or lemon peel and stew 
with the apples. Some use dried plums with apples, 
but they make it too sharp for our taste. Let them couk 
slowly, till very tender. When they rise up in the 
kettle, press them down gently, but never stir them. 
When perfectly tender, before taking from the fire, 
stir ina little butter—about one tablespoonful to a 
quart of cooked apple—and sugar to suit your 
taste. Season with very little nutmeg and cinna- 
mon, if you do not use the orange or lemon peel; 
nothing else is needed if youdo. Bake with an upper 
and under crust, but do not make the pie very thick 
with apples. Half an inch deep is sufficient. 

Dried plums and peaches may be prepared in the 
same way, but require no spice. 

PrEs oF CANNED FRvuIT.—Canned pears, peaches and 
quinces usually will bear scalding in their own liquor 
before putting them in the pie-plate. When tender, 
skim out and lay on a dish to cool. Then add to the 
liquor enough sugar to make a syrup, more or lessrich, 
according tothe taste of those who are to eat them. 
When both fruit and liquor are cold, if the pears, 
peaches or quinces are in halves, cut them in slices 
quarter of an inch thick, and lay into the pie-plate; 
pour over as much of the syrup as it will hold, having 
first put on the under crust and laid an edge of crust 
around it. Fill the plate not quite an ineh thick. 
This is more economical, and, to our taste, much nicer 
than to use the fruit in large pieces. Cut a few small 
bits of butter (half a tablespoonful in all) and lay 
over the spice; put on the upper crust and bake a 
rich brown, but be careful not to scorch the crust, as 
a little scorch spoils the best of pastry. 

Plums must not be scalded before baking, as they 
come to pieces very easily, but prepare the liquor in 
which they are canned the same as for pears, peaches 
and quinces. 

FisH-Batts.—Salt codfish is usually preferred for 
making fish-balls, although any fresh boiled fish, left 
over from dinner is very nice. When the salt cod is 
used it should be put in a damp place for a day or two 
before needed, to soften. Early in the evening, before 
needed, it should be thoroughly washed in several 
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waters, rubbing it well, then put to soak in a large 
quantity of lukewarm water. Just before bed-time 
pour off the first water, and add morelukewarm water; 
wash again in clean water in the morning, rubbing off 
all the salt crystal that may adhere, particularly on 
the under side, and place over the fire, in enough warm 
water to fully cover it. Let it come to the boiling 
point slowly, but don’t let it really boil—keep it sim- 
mering a half hour. If the fish is very salt tura off this 
water and cover again with boiling water, and let it 
poil fifteen-or twenty minutes, then drain and spread 
it out to cool; remove every bone and bit of skin, and 
when perfectly cold, pick to pieces very fine with a 
fork. While the fish is cooling have nice mealy pota- 
toes boiling over the fire, when done, mash smooth and 
light, and add to the picked-up fish a little more than 
its weight of potatoes, say a pound and a quarter of 
potatoes to a pound of fish. For a dozen balls add one 
well-beaten egg, or two if plenty, or two tablesp9on- 
fuls of rich cream, two spoonfuls of butter; beat all 
well together, form into neat balls with your hands— 
which should be well floureqd—and drop them into a 
kettle or large sauce-pan of boiling lard or drippings, 
and fry a good clear brown. Plainer fish-balls may be 
made, if desirable, omitting eggs and cream, and using 
less butter. 








STORIES OF SHIPWRECK. 
BY ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. 


LL families have their own private and per- 
sonal traditions. Ours—probably because so 
many generations of us have been born and died by 
the sea—are always of shipwreck. In all the stories 
told in my childhood, in the twilight, or by the winter 
fireside, I scarcely remember one that has not for its 
central point of interest the figure of a lost, dis- 
mantiled ship, with many freighting souls within her, 
going down in black angry waters. 

The first shipwreck I remember to have heard about, 
for many years tinged my childish dreams with some 
of the hues of its own melancholy.’ It was that of my 
own grandfather, who sailed away from Salem Harbor 
one bright summer morning, many, many years 
before I was born. He was a vigorous handsome 
man, they said, and walked his ship’s deck like an 
emperor. From the long wharf, running out into the 
harbor—then so full of life and bustle, now so dead to 
all the stirrings of commerce— my grandmother, hold- 
ing her little son by the hand, looked her last upon 
the retreating sails, after the form of her husband had 
blended with his sbip. And from the moment that 
her eyes thus bade him farewell, it is not known that 
any mortal eyes ever again beheld that doomed 
vessel. In the language of the story, as I heard it— 
listening with vague childish awe, “neither the ship, 
nor the captain, nor any of the men were ever seen or 
herrd of afterward.”’ 

There were many conjectures about their fate. One 
I remember was that some revengeful British man-of- 
war bad found the lo merchautman on the high 
seas and had burned ‘fo the water’s edge. For it 
was just after the peace of the war of 1812 that my 

granGfather sailed on this ill-fated voyage, and many 

of his good friends thought then that Pirates and Brit- 
ishers were words of the same coin. There was are- 
port also, which somewhat aided this conjecture; howa 
Boston captain coming from a long cruise, had passed, 
one night, far out at sea, the hull of a burning vessel, 
and sailing cautiously around to find, if he could, any 
living man about her sides, a sudden burstof flame 
had lighted up her figurehead and showed him the 
neme of the missing ship. No living. creature was 
seen or heard near her, and the story, as it was told, 
sounded so dim and unreal, that it seemed like little 
more than a fancy of his who told it. This report, 
however, suggested the hope that some of the ship’s 
crew had got away in boats, and that they might 
sometime be heard from. The hope had died out many 
years before I heard the story, but it revived in my 
childish brain, and for years I had a secret fancy that 
the old man, whose hair and beard had turned silver 
gray in the long sad years, was waiting on some soli- 
tary isle, like Alexander Selkirk, for a friendly ship to 
take him home. Many a time, thinking the story over, 
my heart has beat rapturously at the thought of the 
welccme I would give the tired shipwrecked wan- 
derer, and imagination has throbbed with visions of 
the strange stories his exile would be rich in. 

There was another shipwreck which fascinated me 
strongly, although it had none of the mystery in its 
tregic ending which gave the last such a hold on my 
imagination. The hero of this tale was the husband 
of a great-aunt, who in spite of her venerable title 
wears an immortal halo of youth and beauty in my 
- fancy. She was a bride—a bride of hardly six months’ 
duration—when her husband sailed out of one of the 
little harbors on the Massachusetts coast, leaving her 
in a village that nestles down there by the bleak sea. 
Up to this day tradition has not forgotten what a 
blithe sweet voice she had, and what bonny browa 
hair. A month or two after the little vessel went 
away—she was only a coast trading schooner—a sud- 
den sea storm came up; 
dwellers on shore were waiting to see the fleet of 
startled fi:hing-boats outside the harbor come in for 
safe anchorage, they all at once descried this schooner 
beating upon some sharprocks, only a mile or twofrom 
shore. It was so far that no help could reach vessel 
or crew in such a storm, yet not so far but all eyes on 
land could see every motion of the stricken vessel, 


and while the anxious - 





For hours they watched her, till the cruel rocks had 
gored her through and through, and the last plank 
with its helpless struggling freight had gone under the 
beiling surge. With the other watchers on shore 
stood the happy bride of six months, her beautiful 
hair streaming in the salt wind, and her sweet voice 
hoarse with anguish as she cried to Earth and Heaven 
for help for that sinking boat. ‘‘ And although up to 
that time her hair had never showed a single thread 
of gray,’”’ so ran the story in my girlish ear, ‘‘and 
though she was barely twenty-four years old when 
she saw‘her husband’s vessel go down so cruelly under 
her poor eyes, in less than a week from the day she 
saw him drown, her hair had turned as white as 
drifted snow.’”’ She never married again, although 
her voice grew blithe once more and made cheerful 
music in the homes of her many kinsfolk, till her face 
grew old to match the bleached hair. 

Another of my shipwrecks has a flavor of India’s 
coral strand. It is of another. kinswoman who went 
on a long voyage with her husband. He was an East 
India merchant, bound to China and the ports of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. He hada little boudoir fitted up 
on board his ship for her, to whose furnishing all 
foreign lands had been made tributary, and there she 
abode many months in the voyage through tropical 
waters, as choicely taken care of and waited upon, as 
the queen of many a larger realm. 

Somewhere off the Malay peninsula a typhoon struck 
the vessel, and whirled her upon some sharp rocks, 
where she lay impaled and helpless. Fortunately they 
were not far from land, and in theship’s boat they 
reacbed a flat, low-lying shore, with a thick, green 
jungle only a few rods back from the sea. Here the 
captain landed his wife, her pet doz, and a few animals 
from the ship’s live stock, which he had not the heart 
to leave on board to perish. Then leaving her one of 
the ship’s boys for protection, he took his boats and 
crew, and went back to the wreck which still held 
fast to the rocks, to see if he vould save the most valu- 
able part of his merchandise. 

In the full glare of the burning sun, beating downon 
that whitestrip of sea-beach, the captain’s wife waited, 
not daring to seek the delicious shade of the jungle, 
lest there might be wild beasts or deadly malaria lurk- 
ing in its green fastnesses. As dark drew near, and the 
boats did not return, the two or three goats and pigs 
who had been saved from the ship waudered from the 
beach, and wereseized upon by two huge tigers, who 
rushing upon them from their covert in. the jungle, 
clutched and bore their prey away with them. | I 
imagine the horror of the lady and the ship’s boy, who 
were near enough to the monsters to see the yellow 
glare of their fierce eyes. The little dog, asif he hada 
human sense of danger, would not approach the jungle, 
but ran up and down for hoursin alittle circuit close 
about his mistress, uttering all the time a sharp, quick 
bark, which she always believed helped to frighten the 
wild animals away. Perhaps the feline part of them 
was awed by the bark of evenso small a canine; per- 
haps they did not care to attack human beings. At 
any rate, although the tigers appeared twice or thrice 
to take away the pigs and goats, they made no motion 
to approach the lady and the frightened boy. When 
the boats returned with the best part of the ship’s car- 
go safe, they made huge fires on thehot sand to keep 
away the beasts, and slept soundly in their boats, 
drawn up on shore. The next day they sought out a 
native town, and shortly after found an American 
ship, which took them back to Boston Harbor again. 

I think it was of an uncle of hers that my grand- 
mother used to tell a story of shipwreck, which always 
made uscry. All the preliminary circumstances have 
faded from my memory up to the fact that a crowded 
boat load of men were afioat upon the ocean without 
water, and without food. They had gnawed to rags 
the leather of their shoes’ soles, and the leather of 
their belts. A friendly rain, whose blessed moisture 
they had sucked from their handkerchiefs and cloth- 
ing, had kept them from going mad with thirst while 
they lay thus for days on a becalmed and dreadful 
ocean. Now hunger had begun te get the better of 
the bravest of them, and at first with hints, and finally 
with spoken words it had been made known that. one 
must die to furnish food for the others. They cast lots 
for him, and the lot fell on the elder of two brothers, 
who was amarried man, and had a wifeand five little 
children athome. Then the younger brother, who had 
no tie to hold him to life, except the bare love of it, 
besought his elder brother to let him die in his stead, 
and reminded him so movingly of the wife and babies 
who were his cause to live, entreating all his other 
comrades to accept him as the substitute for a life bet- 
ter worth preserving than his own, that even the hun- 
ger-maddened men were moved to tears, and the dew 
of a blessed pity moistened the fever of their parched 
brains. And while they paused, a sail appeared on 
the horizon, neared them with the help of a fresh up- 
springing breeze, and before twilight (bless God!) they 
were safe and succored on board a vessel which bore 
them swiftly home. This sounds like an incident from 
an old black-letter book of voyages, yet my grand- 
mother had it from the lips of him who was one of the 
heroes of the story. 

There are so many of these stories crowding the past 
with visions of shipwreck, that they make the crawling 
hungry ocean seem like a great charnel house with aisles 
on aisles of graves hidden under its arching billows. 
No beauty in it at its best, but the cruelest thing in all 
nature even when it lies most peaceful and serene un- 
der thesmiling sky. A thousand ghosts from the old 
winter’s tales rise up, hardly to be laid, whenever I 





think ofit, but I conjure them down, and end with a 
little incident of shipwreck, which happened only a 
few years ago while the civil war was raging among 
us. Thestory was told me by a friend whose sister 
sailed on a steamer bound for the Pacific coast. They 
were wrecked just off Florida, on Roncadar Reef. Ona 
a part of this reef, only a little above the sea-level, and 
so nearly submerged that a violent storm might lash 
the waves all over the wretched foothold they found 
there, three hundred people clung to a bare hope of 
safety. They had something to eat, a meager allow- 
ance, and they had constant hope of being seen by 
vessels, which were sure to passthat way. Thus they 
dragged through a dreadful week till succor reached 
them in the form of a U. S. steamer of Farragut's fleet, 
which came to take them off. During this time a baby 
had been born there on this bald rock, and named 
from it, Roncadora, in compliment to the poor succor 
which the reef had given the mother in her bitter hour 
of travail. When the steamer found them out, and 
the officers and men from the fleet came to bear the 
shipwrecked sufferers on board, they were so weakened 
by misery and want of food that the strongest men 
were like babies, and had to be carried away in the 
strong arms of the sailors. 

This shipwreck interested me greatly, and I cherished 
it too as one in which no one l had known or loved 
had suffered or borne any part. A year later I was 
telling it to a little company among whom was my 
stalwart cousin, who sailed in Admiral Farragut's 
fleet, the youngest officer among them all. As I spoke 
he started up crying—‘*That was my steamer. We 
helped those poor creatures off the reef. I carried in 
my arms to the ship’s Loat, men who were too weak 
to walk evenin the excitement of being saved.” And 
with many graphic words he told anew the story of the 
rescue; how shipwrecked men and women shed tears 
of joy on the breasts of their preservers; and how 
tenderly the sailors nursed them, till they could bring 
them safe to land. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OAK- 
BORER. 


BY MARY TREAT. 


T is said, and I suppose it is true, that I do not 

at all resemble my parents, neither in looks, nor 

in my manner of life. They could fly, and wander 

about where they pleased, while I never leave my 

home. My wantsare few. I find!ample nourishment 
in the wood of the oak-trees in which I live. 

From my earliest recollection I have led a solitary 
life. Ihave no remembrance of my parents, and iny 
brothers and sisters were early scattered in homes of 
their own. True, some of them were in close proxim- 
ity, but I did not visit nor mingle with them. I 
carved out my own fortune, built my own house, and 
led a quiet and peaceful life, until the sad calamity 
which I am about to relate befell me. 

I had established myself in nice winter quarters, 
and was resting from my labors of the previous sea- 
son, when all at once I was aroused by a terrific noise 
close to my dwelling. It sounded like some great 
sledge-hammer in the hands of an immense giant, 
striking at the very foundation of the tree in which 
I lived. This continued until the tree fell to the 
ground, partially stunning me; and upon recovering 
I noticed a different noise, a sort of buzzing sound, 
caused by an instrument with which the giant was 
eutting the tree in pieces. Presently he came to my 
house, and with one stroke severed it in two, with 
the remark, ‘‘ You are just the chap I want!” I soon 
became so cold and benumbed from the exposure 
that I remember no more until I found' myself ina 
warmer climate, and in the hands of one who makes 
some pretentions to a naturalist; when I found out 
a great deal I never knew before. For instance, that 
I had a long high-sounding name, and that I was con- 
sidered an enemy because I lived in the oak-trees 
which these gigantic, superior beings claimed as their 
property, whereas these trees had been our ancestors’ 
property long before they were born! 

This naturalist into whose possession I fell, made a 


-great fuss, showing her previous ignorance of our 


habits. She clapped her hands, and cried out, ‘*‘ How 
curious, how strange that such insignificant creatures 
should know so much!”’’ And then she began to specu- 
late as to how I could turn in my house, and place my 
head toward the door; and she thought it very won- 
derful that I should know enough to construct a 
thick tight-fitting partition to exclude the cold and 
moisture during the inclement season! But she was 
not satisfied with examining this partition where I 
had placed it, but she must needs tear it out and put 
it under a microscope to investigate its structure. 
Next she took me from wy humble abode, and placed 
me on my.back, under that complicated machinery 
where I expected through her bungling carelessness 
to be crushed. I wriggled and squirmed about, and 
stretched up'my'head,'greatly to her amusement, when 
there was nothing at all to laugh at, for [ was only 
trying to regain my feet. 

After becoming satisfied with her observations, she 
said I belonged to the great tribe of Longicorns, and 
tothe family of Prionidw. She knew I was a Prionus 


because my feet were developed, whereas in the other 
families of the tribe, the feet are only ina rudimentary 
state; but she could not tell positively which member 
of the family I was—that is, oculd not tell my Christian 
name until I was developed into’a beetle; and to my 
horror I learned she intended to rear me! How cana 
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I ever survive her dreadful treatment! There is 
scarcely a day but she opens my house to see if Iam 
eating. She thinks I shall prove to be Prionus Lati- 
collis, whom the Entomologists have heretofore called 
the gigantic root-borer; and she is quite elated with 
the idea, and claims great credit to herself for this 
wonderful discovery—of our living in the trunks of 
the trees! when we have never tried to keep it a 
secret at all, but always while at work kept our doors 
open to throw out the chips, and if she had any eyes 
she might have seen these chips all about the trees. 

But the greatest ordeal through which I have had 
to pass was this: Not satisfied with her own observa- 
tions, she must needs take me to a Club of ladies called 
a‘‘ Home Department,’’ where I was scrutinized, and 
my housekeeping criticised, and I heard one lady 
whisper, ‘‘ How can she touch the horrid thing!’’ upon 
which I could not help laughing in derision, for the 
horror I bad supposed was all on our side. Why, only 
think of those monster ladies eating everything, and 
comirg in contact with all sorts of things, and then 
shrinking to touch me, who live only on clean wood, 
and as they themselves admitted, keep my house in 
such excellent order! 

I was taken to the Club in company with an enemy, 
the progeny of anichneumon. This ichneuman goes 
peering about amorg the trees, and when it finds an 
entrance to one of our dwellings it deposits an egg 
therein, which hatches into the enemy that devours 
our species. Now this naturalist had come into 
possession of the enemy that had devoured one of my 
brothers, leaving nothing but his skeleton. The skele- 
ton together with the other débris left in my brother’s 
house, attracted still another species of insect which 
I did not know, and the two together made awful 
work; such slovenly housekeepers were never found 
in our family. And the ladies did do me the justice to 
notice and speak of my nice housekeeping, and 
laughed at the slovenly work of my enemies, which 
flattered me considerably. Still my enemy had the 
advantage of me in this respect. It had so much dé- 
bris it effectually concealed itself from the prying 
eyes of the ladies, whereupon the naturalist thought 
it bad escaped, and felt very badly and regretted hay- 
ing taken it to the Club. But upon her return home 
she made a more careful examination, and found it 
safely stowed away, when with a sudden exclamation 
she startled me with—‘“ Oh, here it is!”’ 

And now I must tell you how short-sighted these 
so-called superior beings are in calling my enemy a 
friend to themselves. It is well known that if no 
enemy atiacks us, we leave our houses in good order; 
and if not too many of our species have homes in the 
same tree, our doors soon close, and the tree grows 
the same as if we bad never occupied it. But on the 
other hand, when our enemies attack us they make 
our houses very filthy, and this attracts still other 
insects, and moisture accumulates, and decay sets in, 
and then we are unjustly charged with all the 
mischief. 
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METHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


HE Sixteenth General Conference of the Meth- 

odist Episcopal Church commenced on Wednes- 

day morning, May:1, at 9 o’clock, and was opened by 

prayer and singing. The roll was called, and 235 
members answered to their names, 

The first and most important business was to con- 
summate the action of the church on lay-delegation. 

The bishops reported that they had, as directed by 
the Conference in 1868, laid before the several annual 
conferences the proposed plan for the admission of 
lay-delegates, and that 4,915 were in favor of it, and 
1,597 agaixst it, and that thus it was approved by the 
requisite three-fourths’ majority. 

Upon this it was voted by the General Conference, 
279 to 6, that the rule concerning representation be 
altered in accordance with the plan. 

It was then voted, 279 to 1, that the lay-delegates 
elected in accordance with the plan beinvited to take 
their seats as members of the General Conference, 

On this the lay-delegates, before taking their seats, 
met and adopted an address to the Convention. It 
congratulates them on the harmony by which the 
great change bas been effected, implores the blessing 
of God upon it, deprecates any sudden or radical 
change in the working system of the church, invokes 
harmony between the clergy and laity, and antici- 
pates a pew infusion of life into the church from the 
introduction of the lay element. 

Laymen of mark and of great ability have been 
chosen to inaugurate this movement. Of the 129 lay- 
delegates there are seven ex-Governors of States, 
seven judges, seven bankers, twenty-eight lawyers, 
twenty-three merchants, three physicians, one drug- 
gist, one butcher, and quite a number of farmers and 
mechanics. 

Many important practical questions will come up 
before the Convention. In particular, the question of 
licensing and ordaining women as preaehers will de- 
mand full and thorough consideration. , 

The following items as to their Sunday-school sys- 
tem are taken from the Daily Christian Advocate: 

The growth of our Sunday-school work may be seen 
in the following tables: 











Year. Schools. Officers and Teachers. Scholars. 
1228 1,025 12,338 63,240 
1245 5,005 47 252 263,775 
L€55* 9,908 107.649 553.065 
1859 12,809 140.527 747,148 
1£63 13.088 148,582 841.708 
1&67 15 292 171,695 1,083,525 
1871 17,555 193,979 1,267,742 


For the accessions of the last four years we are 
largely incebted to the organization of our work in 
the Southern States. 

The number of conversions in our Sunday-schools 
from 1847 to 1872 was 555,212, namely: 


For nine years preceding 185 - - 


From 1856 to 1860 - - - - - - 84,339 
From 18€0 to 1864 - - - - = -« 70,076 
From 18€4to1868 - - - - - - 119,5 

From 1868 to 1872 - - - - - - 181,237 


The Sunday-school Advocate has a circulation of 
about 375,06¢0, exclusive of the Canada edition. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 

The fifth National Sunday-school Convention was 
held at Indianapolis, April 46-19, 1872. The assembly 
was large and enthusiastic. Nearly four hundred dele- 
gates were present from twenty-two States and the 
District of Columbia. There were also five from 
Canada, one from Ireland, and one from India. After 
acdresses of welcome, reports were made, from which 
it appeared that, for the past three years, there has 
been a growing attention to the Sunday-school work, 
in conventions, teachers’ institutes, and normal 
classes, and that the number of scholars has greatly 
increased throughout the nation. It appeared also 
that the attendance of adults was becoming greater 
every year, and that probably 33 per cent. of the 
scholars were over fifteen years ofage. It appeared also 
that there had been a great increase of spiritual Bible 
study, as opposed to mere intellectual culture. Re- 
ports were also made from Canada, Ireland, and 
India. 

“Rev. Mr. Calderwood, of India, spoke of India as 
being half the size of the United States, with five times 
its populaticn. He told of the 120,000 scholars that are 
studying the Bible in their mission-schools, week-days 
as well as Sunday. Letters were read from prominent 
Sunday-school men in England, Scotland, Holland, 
Switzerland, and France, with some account of the 
work they had been enabled to do for the Master.” 

Addresses also were made during the Convention, 
on topics connected with the Sunday-school enter- 
prise. The chief practical interest of the meeting cen- 
tered in the plan for a uniform lesson throughout the 
nation. The following motion was introduced by B. 
F, Jacobs, of Chicago, with an eloquent speech: 

** Resolved, That this Convention appoint a commit- 
tee, to consist of five clergymen and five laymen, to 
select a Course of Bible Lessons for a series of years 
not exceeding seven, which shall, as far as they may 
decide possible, embrace a general study of the whole 
Bible, alternating between the Old and New Testa- 
ments semi-annually or quarterly, as they shall deem 
best, and to publish a List of such Lessons as fully as 
possible, and at Jeast for the two yeurs next ensuing, 
as early as the 1st of August, 1872; and that this Con- 
vention recommend their adoption by the Sunday- 
schools of the whole country; and that this committee 
have power to fill any vacancies that may occur in 
their pumber by reason of the inability of any member 
to serve.”’ 

After full discussion the resolution was unanimously 
adopted, and the following committee appointed— 

CLERGY MEN : 

ce J. H. Vincent, D.D., New York (Methodist Epis- 
copal). 

i. John Hall, D.D., New York (Presbyterian). 
— Warren Randolph, D.D., Pennsylvania (Bap- 

ist). 
Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., Penusylvania (Protes- 
tant Episcopal). 

Rey. A. L. Chapin, D.D., Wisconsin (Congregational). 

LAYMEN: 

Prof. Philip G. Gillett, LL.D., Illinois (Methodist 
Episcopal). 

George H. Stuart, Pennsylvania (Presbyterian). 

B. F. Jacobs, Illinois pce 

Alex. G. Tyng, Illinois (Protestant Episcopal). 

Henry P. Haven, Connecticut (Congregational). 

Mr. Jacobs said that the plan:of a general, uniform 
system has been to a great extent tried for part of a 
year, and is at this time used by over three million 
teachers and scholars in our country alone, and so far 
it has been increasing in power and usefulness. It has 
grown up providentially, and is inspired by the Di- 
vine Spirit. 

The present plan extends it to a term of seven years, 
and includes the whole Bible, as far as possible in the 
course of study. 

The result must be a more [universal and thorough 
ard intelligent study of the whole Bible than ever be- 
fore. This will remedy theevil of a partial and one- 
sided presentation of the word of God, more effectually 
than any system ever before adopted. 

TEMPERANCE. 


A new development of the temperance reform has 
commenced in‘Maine. The Hon. Joshua Nye, of Au- 
gusta, convened a meeting irrespective of parties to 
devise modes of exerting moral power for the temper- 
ance reform. Under the influence of this movement 
a number of men in Gardiner, who had been addicted 
to the excessive use of intoxicating liquor, formed a 
‘Reform Club” to aid themselves and others to ab- 
stain from it. Their number has ixcreased to hundreds, 
and the influence has extended to other parts of the 
State. Large mass-meetings have been held. In 
Augusta three hundred members of the Gardiner Club 
were presentata meeting, and over two hundred signed 
the pledge, and organized a society with the following 
pledge: 

“We, the enrolled mempers of the Augusta Reform 





Club, do hereby promise before God and our fellow 
menthat we will not make, buy, sell, er use as a bav- 
erage any spiri‘uous or malt liquors, wine or cider, and 
that we will by all proper ways and honorable means 
discourage the manufacture and sale of the same.”’ 

Tkis movement in some respects resembles the 
Washingtonian movement of former years, but it is 
by no means limited to those who have used intoxica- 
ting drinks. It isareturn to the use of moral power 
and of the pledge, and open societies as a means of re- 
form. It reminds us of the days when the temperance 
reform was opened under the lead of Edwards, Hew- 
itt, Beecher and Marsh. Wetake from the National 
Temperance Advocate the following account of a 
meetivgin Portland: 

“Jn Portland, the City Hall was packed as never be- 
fore, and the city papers describe the meeting as ‘the 
grandest for the promotion of the temperance reform 
ever heldin the city.’. The mayor presided; he. said, 
‘Itreminded him of the apostolic times, when 3,000 
were converted inaday.’ The mayor was the first 
to put his name to the pledge, and over 400 followed 
bis example before leaving the house. The meeting 
was addressed by J. K. Osgood, of Gardiner; Dr. 
Brickett. of Gardiner; P. H. Waymouth, of Hallowell; 
Joshua Nye, of Augusta, and others. Clubs are being 
organized in Hallowell, Bath, and other cities of the 
State.” 

It is stated that in afew weeks thousands of men 
including many drunkards and rum-seliers have signed 
‘the pledge, and organized “open Reform Clubs’’ 
in various parts of the State. The local press is filled 
with accounts of meetings, and the glorious results of 
the effort. May it spread with equal power in all the 
States! In Ohioand Illinois extensive combinations 
of liquor dealers have been formed to secure the repea: 
of the law making the sellers of liquors, and the own- 
ers of buildings used for the sale responsible for dam- 
ages. In Illinois, while the State Convention of brew- 
ers, distillersand saloon keepers was in session, a pe- 
tition of over 1,045 convicts in the State penitentiary 
against apy change in the law was presented to the 
legislature, over one-half of the petitions alleging that 
their crimes were the direct result of intoxicating 
liquors. The general sentiment of these States sustains 
the law. Among the Germans there is a powerful op- 
position to it, and it will be made an issue in the 
elections. 

The power of the law in Ohio can be seen in the 


following facts, taken from the National Temperance ° 


Advocate: 

‘*GREENVILLE.—This town has passed through an 
unusual state of excitement recently. A drunken 
man was killed in a saloon, and the widow brought a 
suit for damages under the new law. Uader the ex- 
citement of this case others were induced to bring 
suits against dealers for damages, until the aggregate 
claims amounted to over $200,000. The property 
owners, who are liable under the act, are takinz 
fright, and begin to feel that the lawis no ‘ humbug.’”’ 

It is apparent on a general survey that the temper- 
ance reform is increasing in moral power. The great 
Roman Catholic movement relies on this. There will 
bea great conflict as to the legal systems for repress- 
ing the traffic in spirits. B the moral power of 
the community continues“ foMncrease, they will be 
sustained and enforced. Certainly the courage of the 
friends of temperance was never greater, or their 
purpose stronger than at this hour. We believe with 
the National Temperance Advocate: 

“The conflict will not cease. The agitation will not 
be subdued. The truth is mighty and the right will 
ultimately prevail. The struggle may be fierce, and 
the battle may be long; but it will deepen and rage 
until the traffic is outiawed from society, and all 
sanction of it is blotted out from the statutc-books.”” 








FOREIGN. 
DR. DULLINGER AND THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


T was once very commen for the defenders of 
the Romish Church, such as Charles Butler, to 
disown the extreme action of the Popes in claiming 
superiority over the civil powers, in deposing 
monarchs, passing interdicts on kingdoms, and organ- 
izing persecutions. Ail such authority was disowned 
by leading continental Romish Universities, before 
the British Parliament, when the Catholics were 
pressing their claims. 

Dr. Dillinger has urged against the decree of the 
Pope’s infallibility that it re-affirms and sanctions all 
these claims and binds his subjects to him, as to God 
on earth, even against their own civil rulers, 

The Romish bishops have not openly accepted and 
maintained these consequences, ‘especially in this 
country, though they are logically binding. It would 
not be safe to avow such doctrines before the Ameri- 
ean people. But the Dublin Review, the British organ 
of the Papal party, doesavow them. The bulls of the 
Popes, putting forth these claims, and sanctioning 
persecution, are declared by it to be ex cathedra and 
binding on allmen, All the persecutions of past ages, 

; by Papal authority are defended. 

This is a divine retribution. Liberal Romanists 
have labored to exempt the Papal Hierarchy from 
such responsibility and guilt. But it was not to be. 
The Pope and the Council have assumed the responsi- 
bility, and must bear it. 

Are our people aware of the issue thus brought be- 
fore them? Are our Papal bishops ready to meet it, 
and to declare frankly, boldly, fully, that they accept 
and defend all these consequences of the decree of 
Papal infallibility ? 

Yet the Jesuits are organizing for the Papal world 
an asscciation, whose fundamental principleis a belief 
in the ipvfallibility of the Pope, and a readiness to 
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sustain and defend all his decisions. By this popular 
power they intend, if possible, to shake the German 
empire, and to destroy Protestant ascendency and 
restore the Pope to his lost temporal power. 


METHODIST UNION IN CANADA. 


The divisions among Methodists in the mother coun- 
try, and also the desire of union have extended to the 
Dominion on this’ continent. But the desire of union 
has assumed a more definite and practical form in 
Canada. For some years past the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence has appointed a committee to confer with com- 
mittees of the other Methodist bodies in regard to a 
union of all the Methodist bodies of Canada. During 
the years of 1870-71, the united committees met and 
formed aplanfor a united General Conference for 
legislative purposes. It was proposed that this Con- 
ference should be composed of ministerial and lay 
delegates in equal proportions. In June, 1871, the Wes- 
leyan Conference met at Belleville, and considered 
the report. 

t On the desirableness of the union, and of the forma- 
tion of a united General Conference there was a gen- 
eral agreement. 

As tothe question of lay delegation it was voted to 
refer it tothe quarterly meetings for their approval. 
These now havea veto power on the action of the 
General Conference. A majority of two-thirds in all 
the quarterly meetings is required to establish or 
alter any rule as to temporal or spiritual interests. 
The question submitted is whether they prefer direct 
representation by lay delegation to this indirect 
veto power, or even ifinitself they would not prefer 
it, whether for the sake of forming a general union 
they will be willing to concede it. 

It will be remembered that the Methodists were early 
divided in England en lay delegation, one body de- 
manding it,the original Wesleyans refusing to concede 
it. Hence a general union cannot be formed without 
conceding it. It is to be hoped that lay delegation will 
be consummated in Canada, even as ithas been in this 
nation. There are, however, conditions annexed to 
the action of the General Conference, as will be seen 
by the following resoJution: 

“That if, on appeal to the Quarterly Meetings of the 
Connection—which shall take place before the next 
Conference—it shall appear that there is a strong wish 
on the part of our people for direct legislative repre- 
sentation in a General Conferance, rather than to re- 
tain the indirect but ultimate and decisive veto power 
on legislation which they now possess, this Conference, 
in view—anrd in view only—of the proposed union will 
bot let this question stand in bar, provided always 
that there be no interference with the recognition of 
the ministerial order and office, with the ministerial 
power of stationing ministers, and with the ministerial 
privilege of trial by their own peers.” 

A reserved right of ministers to be tried by their 
own peers would prevent the appointing of laymen on 
the Committee of Appeals in this American General 
Conference. Dr. Haven moved that the principle be 
adopted. But as no such right had been reserved, his 
motionwas negatived, and laymen were appointed. 





The Week, 


From Tuesday April, 30, to Monday May 6. 


ONGRESS.—The Senate passed the Deficiency 
Bill and the bill repealing the duties on tea and 
cofiee, on Tuesday. This last measure was amended 
so as to go into effect on the first of July. It originated 
in the House last year, and has hung fire ever since. 
The House promptly confirmed the action of the 
Senate, and the Presifent at once signed the bill, so 
that itisnow alaw. On Thursday Mr. Sumner pre- 
sented a remonstrance, signed by Wendell Phillips and 
many of his constituents, protesting against the repeal 
of the Eight Hour Law. Mr. Cameron tried to get 
permission for our consular agents to receive testi- 
monials from the Emperor of Germany, recognizing 
their services during the war in protecting German 
citizens. The motion went over without an apparent 
chance of resuscitation. The Post-Office Appropria- 
tion Bill was discussed during the remainder of the 
day, and passed with amendments, on Friday, grant- 
ing the subsidy of a million asked by the Pacific Mail 
Service. The House rejected the report of the com- 
mittee on the legislative executive and judiciary ap- 
propriations. The Tariff Bill occupied the House 
during tke better part of Wednesday and Thursday, 
and would have lasted through Friday had not the 
result of the Cincinnati Convention caused such ex- 
citement among members as to preclude the possibil- 
ity of routine. 








Mr. Greeley’s nomination at Cincinnati is so fully 
treated on another page, that we give place here to 
the resolutions only, premising that the introductory 
address was a very bitter and personal attack upon 
the administration. 


The Platform. 


We, the Liberal Republicans of the United States 
in National Convention assembled at Cincinnati, 
proclaim the following principles as essential to just 
government: 

First. We recognize the equality of all men before 
the Jaw. and hold that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment in its dealings with the people to mete out equal 
and exact justice to all, of whatever nativity, race, 
color or persuasion, religious or political. 

Second. We pledge ourselves to maintain the uuion 
of these States, emancipation and enfranchisement, 
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and to ounoce any reopening of the questions settled 
by the rteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

Third. We demand the immediate and absolute re- 
moval of all disabilities imposed on account of the re- 
bellion, which was finally subdued seven years ago, 
believing that universal amnesty will result in com- 
plete pacification in all sections of the country. 

Fourth. Local self-government with impartial suf- 


| frage will guard the rights of all citizens moresecurely 


than any centralized power. The public welfure re- 
quires the supremacy of the civil over the military 
authority, and freedom of person under the protec- 
tion of the habeas corpus. Wedemand for the indi- 
vidual the largest liberty consistent with public order; 
for the State, self-government, and for the nation, a 
return to the methods of peace and the constitutional 
limitations of power. 

Fifth. The civil service of the Government has be- 
come a mere instrument of partisan tyranny and per- 
sonal ambition and an object of selfish greed. Itisa 
scandal and reproach upon free institutions,aud breeds 
a demoralization dangerous to the perpetuity of Re- 
publican government. 

Sixth. We therefore regard such thorough reforms 
of the Civil Service as are of the most pressing neces- 
sities of the hour, that honesty, capacity and fidelity 
constitute the only valid claims to publicemployment. 
That the offices of the government cease to be a mat- 
ter of arbitrary favoritism and patronage, and that 
public station become again a post of honor. To this 
end it is imperatively required that no President shall 
be a candidate for re-election. 


Seventh. The public credit must be sacredly main- 
tained, and we denounce repudiation in every form 
and guise. 


Eighth. A “oy | return of specie payment is de- 
e highest considerations of com- 
mercial morality and honest government. 


Ninth. We remember with gratitude the heroism 
and sacrifices of thesoldiers and sailors of the Repub- 
lic, and no act of ours shall ever detract from their 
justly-earned fame, or the full reward of their pa- 
triotism. 

Tenth. We are opposed to all further grants of lands 
to railroads and other corporations. The public do- 
main should be held sacred to actual settlers. 


Eleventh. We hold that it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment in its intercourse with foreign nations, to 
cultivate the friendship of peace, by treating with all 
on fair and equal terms, regarding it alike dishonor- 
able either to demand what is not right, as to submit 
to whatis wrong. 


Twelfth. For the promotion and success of these 
vital principles and the support of the candidates 
nominated by this Convention, we iavite and cor- 
dially welcome the coUperation of all patriotic cit- 
izens, witheut regard to previous affiliations. 


Mr. Fish’s last note on the Alabama question 
seems to have created a very favorable impression in 
the English Cabinet, and the kindly remarks made by 
Mr. Gladstone and Earl Granville, in their respective 
spheres, have caused our home malcontents to discount 
the ‘‘ national humiliation,’ after a most liberal 
fashion. What the Earl and the Premier really said 
was to the end that the reply of the American Goy- 
ernment on the subject of the indirect claims had been 
under discussion at a Cabinet meeting, and that it gave 
reason to hope that a settlement of the entire matter, 
satisfactory to both countries, will be arrived at in 
due time, if Parliament will only consent to let things 
alone and not complicate matters by calling for the 
correspondence. The London Times anticipated this 
view of the case by assuming, probably on official au- 
thority, that the United States Government proposes 
that the liability of neutrals shall never extend be- 
yond the direct consequences of breaches of neutrality. 
The Times further gives some not very acceptable ad- 
vice to President Grant, urging him to supersede 
the American case by an official document which shall 
be more in accord with the British view of affairs. 
The severance of home relations with Canada is again 
brought forward, and in such a way that it promises 
to attract a good share of attention, when exciting 
questions aiready under discussion are disposed of. 


The new representative of the Emperor of Russia 
has presented his credentials at the White House, 
with the usual formalities. His official style is the 
Chevalier Baron D’Offenberg. Investigation matters 
are comparatively at rest now, pending the appear- 
ance of the reports. A curious loss of important 
papers was discovered some days ago in the course of 
the Senate Committee’s investigations, and no expla- 
nation is as yet offered. The missing papers are the 
records of Buell Court Martial, which examined into 
the history of the battles of Pittsburg Landing and 
Sbiloh, in 1863. 1t will be remembered that there were 
charges of a serious nature, involving the conduct of 
very high officers, and, of course, the fact that the 
records are not forthcoming, gives the anti-administra- 
tion organs a chance for innuendo, which they are not 
slow to improve. It is certain that the papers have 
not been in the Department for a long time, but 
farther than this nothing is at present known. Mr. 
Charles Hale, the Assistant-Secretary of State, has not 
yet escaped his persistent foe, the Greek Denaise, who 
temporarily obstructed Mr. Hale's confirmation by 
the Senate. He now appears with a claim of $124,000 
against Mr. Hale for a trespass committed when he 
was Consul-General in Egypt. 


Governor Hoffman’s vetoes have always, even in 
the days of Tammany, commanded respectful atten- 
tion, and although in common with nearly every one 
who bonestly favors reform, we regret that the 
Seventy’s Charter, imperfect as it is, cannot become a 
law, we nevertheless see that the Governor's excep- 





tions are well taken. The general toneof the veto 
message is to the effect that the commercial metrop- 
olis of the continent should not be selected as 
the field for administrative experiments which must 
at best be regarded as of doubtful expediency. 
Taken in connection with the deplorable failure 
of the “Reform” legislature to do anything for re- 
form, it is perhaps surprising that everybody accepts 
so quietly the Governor's veto and its instant approval 
by the Assembly. The Senate, after the Governor’s 
action was made known, promptly took up and 
passed, at one sitting, the Charter proposed by Senator 
Palmer, This includes some of the best features of 
the vetoed charter, and is without many of its most 
objectionable provisions. There is therefore some 
chance for a new municipal organization, without 
waiting for the next legislature. Judge Barnard is im- 
peached and will be tried in due form at the bar of 
the State Senate. What will be done in the cases of 
Cardozo and McCunn does not yet appear, but the 
Judiciary Committee will probably see to it that 
neither of them succeeds in escaping by resignation 
or otherwise, before definite action is taken. 


Within a few days we have had from the West 
aud South accounts of several raids, which had they 
occured in Spain or Cuba would have gone mto 
hittory as battles. The first took place in the 
Cherokee Nation upon an attempt made by a United 
States marshal and his posse to be present at the 
trial for murder of a Cherokee desperado at one of the 
regular courts of the Nation. It was supposed that 
the prisoner would be acquitted, in whichjcase the 
marshal intended to arrest bim on another charge- 
The marshal’s posse went to the Court-house, but were 
fired upon by those assembled inside, and of the eleven 
men composing the posse, seven were killed. The 
killed and wounded on both sides amounted to some- 
thing like a score, and the latest advices seem to indi- 
cate that war. on a small scale will ensue before 
matters are settled. Another like affair was the 
stoppage of a railroad train at Holden, Missouri, 
and the deliberate murder, by an organized mob, of 
three persons who were prominently connected with 
the issue of certain county bonds which were disap- 
proved by part of the inhabitants. A third affray 
came off during business hours in Columbus, Ky. 
Five men rode up to the door of the bank. Three of 
them dismounted, entered the bank, shot the cashier 
dead, put the other assistants to flight, robbed the 
safe, remounted their horses, and rode off, pursued 
by a committee of citizens, who organized with com- 
mendable promptnese as soon as they could leave 
their houses without being shot at. Is Ku-kluxism so 
very improbable, after all? 


In Spain the Carlist insurrection has spread until 
its dimensions are fairly threatening, whatever the 
plain truth may be about sundry engagements be- 
tween the rebels and the Government troops, wherein 
the former are said to have been victorious. Spanish 
news, always untrustworthy, is notably true to its 
traditions during a crisis, and ail statements, whence- 
seever they came, must therefore be taken with great 
allowance. It would seem that the center of opera- 
tions isin and about the province of Novarra, which 
is, barring a strip of a dozen miles or so, the western- 
most of the border provinces. Marshal Serrano is 
leading the Government forces, against the principal 
body of the insurgents, but has at this writing checked 
his advance to await reinforcements. The general 
tenor of the dispatches is unfavorable te the Carlists, 
notwithstanding they are credited with various small 
successes, and are concentrating about Pamplona, the 
chief city of Novarra, whose garrison of Government 
troops bas proved, in part at least, disloyal, and is 
therefore a tempting bait for the followers of Don 
Carlos. King Amadeus has, of course, the sympathy 
of the Great Powers, and if reports be true, can have 
substantial aid if he wants it. The latest dispatches, 
edited by the Madrid authorities, declare the insur- 
rection at an end. 

Vesuvius has, within ten days, been in violent 
eruption, which was nearly at its height on Monday 
of last week. Several new craters opened in the 
side of the mountain, and the showers of ashes were 
so dense as to cause serious inconvenience to the 
Neapolitans, who are said to have used umbrellas to 
protect their heads while they waded through some 
inches of ashes and cinders that lay ia the streets, 
So great has been the suffering of the villagers along 
the base of the mountain that Government has 
taken active measures to afford them relief, and the 
King repaired to the threatened district to superin- 
tend in person the removal of the inhabitants with 
their household goods from the path of the advanc- 
inglava. The village of San Sebastiano was greatly 
injured, and Massa di Somma appears to have been 
destroyed, several of its inhabitants losing their lives. 
Indeed, the outlying hamlets on the southwestern 
slope of the mountain have all been threatened. The 
eruption was more violent than any which has oc- 
curred since 1794, and an element of terror was addei 
to it by furious explosions, and phenomena described 
as electrical, followed by showers of sand and earth- 
quake shocks, which must have repaid, if they did 
not frighten, the many tourists who flocked to Na- 
ples that they might see the sublime spectacle. At 
latest advices, the mountain was quiet. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS AND INSECTS. 


ALLOONING is not flying; and those attempts 

at aerial navigation which involve the principle 

of the balloon have little in common with the aero- 
nauts of the winged world. Experiments in the direc- 
tion of flying, on the part of human beings, since the 
days of Dedalus, have met with poor success; but 
they have Ied to a careful study of the wings of birds 
and insects, and their action when in motion, which, 
whether it leads to the final achievement of artificial 
flight or not, will throw much light on the art of pro- 
pulsion through air and water, and thus greatly benetit 
mechanical science. Dr. J. Bell Pettigrew, of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, has distin- 
guished himself in this line of inquiry. He may besaid 
to have Giscevered the now famous figure-of-eight or 
wave theory of flight, and demonstrated its correct- 
ness, not only by numerous observations, but also by 
the construction of ingenious and highly effective 
artificial wings, or wave-propellers. According to this 
theory, the wing isa flexible screw, presenting when 
at rest a twisted or warped surface, somewhat resem- 
bling that of a fan, or spiral stair, and twisting and 
untwisting, ‘ figure-of-eight fashion,’’ when caused to 
vibrate or reciprocate. In this respect, he has shown 
a close analogy between the wing of the insect, bat, or 
bird, and the flippers, fins, and tails of fishes. The 
flexibility and elasticity of these propellers, together 
with the peculiar character of their structure and 
motion, and the perfect control possessed over every 
part, enables the flying or swimming animal to take 
advantage of the currents produced by their move- 
mentin the surrounding medium; whereas.our artifi- 
cial rigid screw-propeller is more or less hindered or 
weakened in effect by the reactions it causes. In other 
words, what engineers call the ‘‘slip”’ of the screw is 
reduced toa minimum by the form and motion of a 
natural wing, fin, or fish-tail. That which a bird is 
able to do when floating orresting in mid-air—namely 
by presenting an oblique surface to the currents, and 
thus, if in still air, converting its downward fallinto a 
long, gentle, forward descent, or, in a breeze, actually 
maintaining or increasing, without muscular exertion, 
its altitude—it does also during active flight, the sensi- 
tive and flexible wing continually adjusting itself so as 
to avoid unfavorable contact with the air, and secure 
at each point the maximum progressive or sustaining 
effect. The succession of alternate upward and down- 
ward loops of movement, by which this result is se- 
cured, is resolved in rapid flight—or ‘‘ unraveled,” as 
Dr. Pettigrew says—into an undulating line of prog- 
ress, while the body follows a similar but opposite 
series of curves, somewhat less decided than those of 
the wing, one sinking when the other rises, etc. The 
weight of the body is one of the forces affecting the 
resultant motion. Hence, the first rise of a bird from 
the ground or water is the most difficult part of its 
flight. The weight has to be lifted, and cannot imme- 
diately assist the movement. But when altitude or 
momentum is gained, the weight gives a force which 
can be utilized by the kite-like action of the wing. 
Hence, some birds run before rising, and transform 
the horizontal momentum thus gained into vertical, 
upward motion. Or they rise against the wind, using 
its horizontal momentum, together with their own 
weight, in a similar manner. The details of this 
demonstration, which we have not space to give, and 
eould not clear)y give without diagrams, may be found 
in vol. xxvi. of the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh... An interesting summary is givea in 
the London Quarterly Journal of Science, for April. 
Professor Marey, of Paris, has obtained similar results 
by the use of the sphygmograph, a curious arrange- 
ment for causing a wing to register its own motions 








graphically. Messrs. Senescal, De Fastes, Ciotti, and ° 


others, have been at work in the same field, and their 
labors sre said to have confirmed Dr. Pettigrew’s 
original bypothesis. 
THE ELECTRIC PROBE. 
HIS instrument, devised by M. Trouvé, a French 
surgeon, has an indicator at the end, containing 
two small steel points, insulated from each other, and 
connected with an eclectro-magnet and a vibrator, as 
as well as with a galvanic battery. Whenever these 
points touch a metallic substance (such as the bullet in 
a wound) the electric circuit is established, and the 
vibrator gives a signal. It is said that lead, iron, and 
copper can be distinguished in this way. For lend, 
the vibrations are regular; for iron or copper they are 
jerky. Iren may be distinguished from copper by 
means of the galvanometer-needle. 


ELECTRIC SPECTACLES. 


HARTFORD optician has invented a curious 
arrangement by which he claims that a feeble 

but continuous galvanic current can be sent through 
the brain,- witb creat benefit to the health. The ap- 
paratus is attached to an ordinary spectacle-frame, 
and consists of two small shell cases or buttons, which 
are lined with alternate layers of platinum and zinc, 


with receptacles for moisture between them. These | 
| bracirg on one negative one-third of the circle. The 


constitute voltaic piles, and are attached at the termi- 
nations of the side-pieces of the spectacle-frame. The 
frame, the buttons, and the wearer’s head between 
them, make the galvanic circuit. The Hartford people 
fay it cures nervous headaches, neuralgia, etc. The 
moisture necessary for the current is supplied by the 








skin, or the shell cases may be dipped occasionally in 
vinegar. The action of this apparatus must of neces- 
sity be very feeble; but it is claimed that its con- 
tinuity gives it an advantage over electricity employed 
in more concentrated forms for medical purposes. 


A BLOW-PIPE EXPERIMENT. 


T is well known that the heat from even an ordi- 
nary blow-pipe is intense. Yet a thin thread of 
water, allowed to stream through the jet of flame, will 
not be greatly raised in temperature. M. Laborde 
tried this experiment, and, by observing the heat of 
the water before and after, found that in passing 
through a flame capable of melting almost any metal, 
it had been warmed only three degrees. A sheet of 
water shows the same phenomenon. The blow-pipe 
jet being directed upon it does not pierce it, yet it does 
not sensibly heat it... Moreover, the finger can be 
brought within a few millimetres of the flame, without 
any adequate sensation to indicate the proximity of so 
potent a source of heat. It occurs to us that this last 
observation involves a somewhat different principle 
from the others. In the case of the water, contact 
with the hottest part of the jet is exceedingly brief, 
and the formation of the slightest film of steam would 
protect the rest. In the case of the finger, perhaps the 
explanation is that the most intense part of the flame 
is inclosed in an envelop of gas burning with far less 
intensity, and of gas already burnt, and diluted with 
the nitrogen of the air. The diathermancy of this en- 
velop is probably small. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


SE AND ABUSE.—This senseless, indiscrimi- 
nate warfare against an innocent amusement is 
contrary to common sense, and without a shadow of 
divine warrant. As well might the hue and cry be 
raised against ‘‘ promiscuous” croquet playing, or any 
other recreation in which the sexes unite. It can‘not 
be denied that there are forms of dancing which are 
contrary to all rules of refinement and decency. It 
would be eminently proper for the Church, through 
the pulpit and the press, to raise its voice against all 
evils which may be engrafted upon any of our pur- 
suits, amusements, or other walks of life. Gluttony 
is a vice, but is eating? Excesses creep into almost 
everything we do. Must we therefore do nothing? 
In my orchard I find excrescences which deform some 
of the best trees there; should I cut the trees down, 
or remove the tumors ?—Presbyierian Banner. 


ABSENCE oF Minp. —Father Taylor’s first circuit 
extended from Dorchester to Duxbury, in Massachu- 
setts. Hethen married, of which event this curious 
anecdoteis told: Onacharming autumn day,he climbed 
a hill in Hingham that overlooked the sea, and, throw- 
ing himself on the ground, sighed his soul away to the 
far-off bluffs of Marblehead, just visiblesome twenty 
miles across Massachusetts Bay. As he was thus pining 
for the sight of his beloved, and longing for that 
wedding-day to come which was so rapidly drawing 
near, when she should be all his own, he suddenly be- 
thought him that this was the very day. He had utterly 
forgotten it. Too late to fly across or around the gulf 
that separated him from his bride, he had to let her 
wonder why he did not come, and learn perhaps her 
first, but not her last, lesson concerning his absent- 
mindedness. 


TruE Hosprraity.-—I pray you, O excellent 
wife, cumber not yourself and me to get a curiously 
rich dinner for this man and woman that havealighted 
at our gate; or bed-chamber made ready at too great 
a cost; these things, if they are curious in them, they 
can get for a few shillings in any village; but rather 
let this stranger see, if he will, in your looks, accents 
and behavior, your heart and earnestness, your 
thought and will, what he cannot buy at any price in 
any city, what he may well travel twenty miles, and 
dine sparely and sleep hardly, to behold. Let not the 
emphasis of hospitality be in bed and board; but let 
truth, and love, aud honor, and courtesy flow in all 
thy deeds.—Emerson. 


—A remarkable story comes from Bombay, which 
suggests the propriety of employing monkeys as po- 
lice detectives. A Madras man makinga journey took 
with him some money and jewels, and a pet monkey. 
He was waylaid, robbed, murdered, and buried by a 
party of assassins. The monkey witnessed the whole 
affair from a tree top, and as soon as the villains had 
departed he went to the nearest police officer’s station, 
attracted attention by his sighs and groans, and finally 
led him to the grave of his master. He then enabled 
the officer to recover the stolen property from the 
place where it had been concealed, and then went to 
the bazar and picked out the murderers one by one, 
holding them fast by the leg until secured. They have 
confessed the crime, and are held for trial. 


—Among the most remarkable of discoveries in 
photography is that claimed by one Johnson, an En- 
glishman, who is said to be a man of extraordinary 
mechanical genius. The invention is a panoramic 


| camera, which, by ingenious mechanism, sweeps the 


whole landscape and takes it on a plane surface em- 


exactitude of its operation is as singular as the beauty 
of the results. The pantoscope begins at one end of 
the view desired and goes round the horizon as one 
sweeps the telescope, the plate moving with a corre- 
sponding motion through the arc, which might bea 
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circle if it were desirable. The scenery of this country, 
with its wide-extended views of lake and prairie and 
mountain, would be admirably represented by this 
instrument. 


—“*Do you allow any reduction to ministers ?” 
said a young lady toa salesman in a well known sew- 
ing-machine agency on Washington street, Boston, the 
other day, where she had been trying to drive a bar- 
gain. ‘Oh! yes, always. Are youa minister’s wife?” 
‘Oh! no, 1’m not married,’ said the lady, blushing. 
‘“* Daughter, then?’ ‘No.’ The salesman looked 
puzzled. ‘‘I’m engaged to a theological student.’’ 
The reduction was made. 


—The Boston Pilot, the well-known Catholic 
paper, has set a graceful and practical example for 
the harmonizing of the discordant Irish element in 
America. On the front of the Pilot building, on St. 
Patrick’s Day, the orange and the green were entwined; 
which, as the editor remarks, should be hereafter the 
common symbol of Irish unity. ‘ Let us kill our old 
bad feeling,’”’ says the Pilot, ‘‘ and wrap its corpse in 
a green and orange shroud, and bury it out of sight 
forever.” 

—Especially should we not act on the idea that 
the children of the Church should be permitted, first 
to go astray in active sin, and then be able to point 
to a remarkable, instantaneous conversion, be- 
fore they are admitted to the Lord’s table. We should 
rather proceed on the principle that they are already 
in the Church of Christ, and that they should be kept 


.there, without being permitted to wander into the 


commission of transgressions that will necessitate cut- 
ting compunction of heart.—Presbyterian. 


—An instance of complete suecess in search 
founded on geological indications has just occurred in 
Sweden. An extensive coal-bed of depth unusual ia 
Europe, and of excellent quality, has been discovered 
at Raus, in Schonen, by boring on the strength of 
evidence afforded by the lithological formation exist- 
ing there. By going down 571 feet, a bed was pene- 
trated over eight feet thick! Other borings prove the 
existence of coal of great extent. The shares of the 
company at once rose 700 per cent. above their par 
value. 


—The Israelite says that Sir Moses _ ontefiore, the 
benevolent Jew, intends going to Persia, to look after 
the suffering poor in that country. All the prepara- 
tions are making for the journey of the old benefactor, - 
who is now eighty-eight years old. 

—A long, cold winter has passed by the time 
some people have learned to shut the door after them, 
and along, hot summer passes before they learn to 
keep from shutting the door when it ought to be open. 
Such persons are the remote cause of half the profan- 
ity there is in the world.—Lowisville Journal. 

—They say that Mr. Charles Francis Adams said 
to his son, John Quincy Adams, on his receiving the 
Democratic nomination for Governor of Massachu- 
setts, ‘‘ My son, do you think you know enough to be 
Governor of Massachusetts?’ To which the youth 
answered, ‘‘ Well, I probably shall by the time I am 
elected.” 

—A gentleman in the vicinity of Philadelphia re 
cently lost his wife, and a correspondent states that a 
young miss of six, who came to the funeral, said to 
his little daughter of about the same age, ‘“‘ Your pa 
will marry again, won’t he?’ ‘Oh, yes!’’ was the re- 
ply; ‘“‘ but not until after the funeral.’’ 

—It is stated in Munich that the King of Bavana 
has fallen in love with a young American lady, and 
that he may soon astonish his subjects by a morganatic 
marriage with her. 

—Rev. E. W. Hitchcock, formerly pastor of the 
Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church, has been ap- 
pointed pastor of the American Chapel, 21 Rue de 
Berri, Paris. 

—The Rev. Edward N. Kirk, D.D., the venerable 
pastor of the Mount Vernon Congregational Church io 
Boston and in his younger days celebrated as a “ revi- 
val preacher,’’ is now totally blind. 


—A newly converted Kansas reporter thus notices 
a minstrel troupe: ‘For those who do not consider it 
a sin to witness minstrel shows, this entertainment 
willfurnish a pleasant relaxation from the revival 
meetings.” 


—The total membership of the Orthodox Quakers 
at present in the United States is 57,405, being an in- 
crease of 715 in twenty years. 

—Blanche Davenport, the daughter of the tra- 
gedian, is under vocal instruction in Italy, and gives 
promise of being another great American prima 
donna. 

—As a grand finale to his Jubilee, Gilmore has 
now in preparation a first-class boiler explosion. No 
charge for reserved seats. 

—Madlle. Titiens will, it is said, be absent from 
London for a month during the forthcoming season, 
having been tempted by a brilliant offer to sing at 
Mr. Gilmore’s Monster Jubilee Festival, at Boston, 
United States.—Public Opinion. 


—If men would but hate themselves as they do 
their neighbors, it would be a good step toward loving 
their neighbors as they do themselves.—M. Laurin. 


—A clergyman rather pompously asked a little boy 
if he knew the Lord’s Prayer? ‘ Yes; don’t you?” 
was the quick reply. 
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~- The Little Folks, 


MR. NO-BOD-EE. 


KNOW a funny little man, 
As quiet as a mouse, 

That does the mischief that is done, 

In everybody’s house; 
There’s no one ever saw his face, 

And yet we all agree 
That every plate we break was cracked 

By Mr. No-bod-ee. 


Tis he who always tears our books— 
Who leaves our doors ajar; 

He pulls the buttons from our shirts, 
And scatters pins afar. 

That squeaking door will always squeak, 
For, prithee, don’t you see, 

We leave the oiling to be done 
By Mr. No-bod-ee. 


The finger-marks upon the doors 
' By none of us are made; 
We never leave the blinds unclosed, 
To let the curtains fade. 
The ink we never spill; the boots 
That lying round you see, 
Are not our boots. They all belong 
To Mr. No-bod-ee. [Baptist Union. 














CHASED BY A PANTHER. 
BY 8. M. W. 


NFORTUNATE are the children who have 
never known the blessing of a grandmother, or 
to whom the name only means a poor, dissatisfied, uu- 
happj old lady who has passed her days of usefulness, 
and with them forgotten how it used to feel to be 
young and light-hearted; who shakes her head and 
complains mournfully of every nois2 the children 
make, and only wants them to keep out of sight and 
hearing, and leave her alone, firmly believing that the 
children of this generation are the worst ever made. 

But thrice blessed arethose to whom ‘“‘Grandma’”’ is 
‘* the bright, particular star,’’ the comforter and healer 
of bumped noses, cut fingers, and wounded feelings, 
‘whose ever-ready needle supplies new seats and knees 
for torn trousers, and fresh elbows and neat patches 
for unfortunate frocks, that mamma might look upon 
with a less lenient eye. She it is who covers the little 
beds with the brightest of patchwork quilts, to the 
great delight of childish eyes; who knits the prettiest 
mittens, makes the roundest balls and the most mar- 
velous rag-babies that ever were seen; and whose 
mind is the inexhaustible storehouse of riddles and 
stories that never grow old. ‘When she was young,” 
or inthe far-distant days of her grandmothers and 
great grandmothers, there is a charm that even fairy 
stories could not conjure up. 

And now I will tell you as nearly asI can oneof our 
grandma’s stories that she has told a score of times to 
a group of little upturned faces, drinking in her words 
as little upturned flowers drink in sun and dew, and 
in the gathering night-fall drawing closer together 
in a sort of half-frightened rapture that only chil- 
dren know. 

“Once, oh! ever and ever so long ago, when the 
country was new and the houses were few,—there is a 
rhyme, you see; and when thick, dark woods covered 
miles of ground, and it was no uncommon thing to 
hear the wolves howling, and the panthers shrieking; 
when the men often went out and came home with a 
deer or a foxslung across their shoulders, and even 
talked of having seen great black bears not far off; 
well, in those days a woman whose ‘next door neigh- 
bor’ lived over a mile away, found out just before 
night that she was out of candles. Thereare just such 
‘shiftles3s’ people, you know, who can’t see the length 
of their finger ahead, and forget that they have burned 
their last candle until it is about time to light another. 
So she said to her husband who sat smoking in front of 
the great wood-fire, ‘ Well, I do declare! our candles is 
all out, and [must run up to Mrs. Smith’s and borry a 
‘ew. Ican’t do my sewin’ by fire-light,and the even- 
in’s is too long to set and donothin’. Ill be back ’fore 
it’sfairly dark,’ and offshe went. I don’t see why 
she didn’t send him, I’m sure, but she was none of my 
great grandmothers, so never mind. 

“Well, she went up through the woods, and over the 
hill to her neighbor’s house, and by the time she had 
heard all the news, got some candies, and started 
homew 1rd, it was about dark. 

“She went along very well, and wasn’t a bit afraid 
until she got fairly into the woods, and then it was so 
dark she could scarcely ‘see her hand before her face,’ 
asfolkssay. But she knew the way, and was going as 
fast as sbe could, when a sudden ‘screech’ made her 
heartas well as her feet stand still. It sounded like 
the voice of a woman in distress; but this woman 
hadn’t ‘been brought up in the woods’ not to know a 
panther when she heardit. Frightened almost to death, 
she started to run, but sheheard tue panther leap like 
an enormcus cat from atree notfar off,and kuew he 
was after her. Faster and faster she tried to run, 
but over the crackling bushes and fallen trees she 
heard him jump, and when she felt he was almost 
upon her, with a desperate hope she flung a candle 
over her shouJder as she ran. Then she heard the 
frightful beast stop; the candle tempted him, and he 





stopped to eat it, while she flew along with new 
strength. But it seemed only a minute, and she heard 
him after her again, and before he got too near, away 
went another candle, and again he stopped to take the 
tempting morsel. And so the poor woman fought her 
way home with candles, ber heart in her throat, and 
every limb trembling; and when at last she came in 
sight of her own little log house, with the merry fire- 
light shining through its window, she caught hold of 
the rail fencein front of the door with newenergy, 
and threw to her fierce pursuer, whose glaring eye- 
balls she could plainly see, the last of her borrowed 
candles; and she had barely time to reach the door, 
push it open, get inside, and call to her husband to 
help fasten it, before the panther leaped the stile, and 
came forward with a bound that was meant to carry 
all beforeit. Butit didn’t, for the strong door was 
fast, and the man inside, now fairly roused, did his 
duty like a man. The ever-ready gun was snatched 
from the wall, and cautiously opening the door a very 
little, he fired, and the old villain outside gave his last 
leap, and fell dead. 

“So you see they hadn’t any candles that nightafter 
all, and to tell the truth I don’t think the poor woman 
felt much like sewing. And I hope—but I’m not sure— 
that she learned to keep ’count of her candles rather 
better, so as not to be obliged to fall back on her neigh- 
bors; always a bad plan, but still worse where neigh- 
bors live a mile off through the woods where panthers 
do their housekeeping, and are quite ready for a sup- 
ply of borrowed candles at any time, and don’t object 
to a taste of other fresh meat when it comes handy.”’ 








THE STORY OF MOUSIE GRAY. 


OUNG Mousie Gray 
Went out one day, 

When both his parents were away, 
Although they’d told him not to roam 
From out his cosy little home. 
Forewarned (which made bis folly double), 
He thrust his foolish nose in trouble, 
From which he ne’er again got out: 
I’ll tell you how it came about. 


“ Now give your cunning little ears 
To what I say, my precious dears, 
And don’t you venture from the house 
While I am gone,”’ said Mrs. Mouse. 

** Furry and Pinknose, Gray and Browney, 
Your little bed is warm and downy ; 
So stay in-doors, I do beseech you, 
Where prowling Tabby cannot reach you.” 
Gray snuffed his saucy nose and said, 

‘I'd really like a bit of bread!”’ 


‘“‘ Oh, Gray!” said Mrs. Mouse, and sighed, 
<¢- You always want what you’re denied; 
You know you had an ample breakfast ; 
I fear you'll get your silly neck fast 
Some luckless day, my willful ch*'d, 
Because you're prone to be so wild, 
To pry in everything that’s hidden, 
And do whatever you’re forbidden. 
Just stay in-doors, as I have told you; 
I really don’t wish to scold you, 
But vicious cats are all around, 
And dreadful traps and snares abound.”’ 
(Gray—naughty fellow—muttered, ‘‘Pshaw!” 
And made a face behind his paw.) 
** And now, good-bye, 
My dears. I'll try 
To bring you cheese, or something nice, 
If you are good, obedient mice.”’ 


Browney and Pinknose went to sleep, 

And Furry said a watch she’d keep; 

But Gray observed, “I guess I’ll peep 

At the big outside world. I take it 

It’s not so dreadful as they make it.’’ 
“Pray don’t!” begged Furry; “should you 

happen 

To go and get some trap in, 

I shudder at the contemplation 

Of what would be your situation.”’ 

Gray said, ‘‘ No danger; I'll be wary; 

You little mice are always scary. 

I’m bound to go. Let what will come, 

I'll pot say mewed up here at home 

For ever, like a noddy. 

1’}l run the risk of being caught, 

And show them thatI know what’s what 

As well as anybody. 

Here goes; I’m off, so good-bye, Furry; 

I'l) come again all right; don’t worry.”’ 


He peeped out slyly at the first, 
Then slowly, as he thought he durst. 
He sought the pantry shelf, 

And when he found himself alone 
His little black eyes fairly shone. 
He said, **‘ Now, if I finda bone, 

Or slice of bread all buttered o’er, 
I need not share with three or four: 
Ill eat it all myself.’’ 

You see his failings were not few: 
Unruly, vain, and selfish too; 

I know a child like Gray—do you? 


Well, as it chanced on this occasion, 
The cats were absent from their station. 
Old Tab, with nothing to desire, 

Was sleeping by the parlor fire. 





And so our mouse commenced his feast 
By nibbling first a cake of yeast; 
Then cheese and cookies met his eye, 
Chicken and ham, till by and by 

He said, “I can’t eat any more; 

I wish I’d known of this before! 

I'll hunt a place to lay up store 
Somewhere near by the shelf, 

And if I can but find a house 

I'll be an independent mouse, 

And live here by myself.” 


Poor Gray! he had not far to seek 
Ere he exclaimed, with joyful squeak, 

“ Ah! here’s the very thing I need, 
And nicely painted, too, indeed, 
With cunning little door—I see 
It must have been here just for me: 
Already there’s a piece of bread in.” 
And so he thrust his foolish head in; 
When, lo! he found, in fright and pain, 
He could not draw it out again. 
He kicked and struggled all for naught, 
And learned, alas! that he was caught 
In spite of ‘‘ knowing what was what." 
This story shows that little mice 
Should give an ear to good advice. 


—S. JENNIE JONES in The Children's Hour. 





A TrvE Hero.—A boy about nine years old was 
bathing one day, when, by some mistake, he got into 
deep water and began to sink. His elder brother saw 
him, and ran to save him, but lacking strength or skill, 
he also sank to the bottom of the river. As the two 
drowning brothers rose to the surface for the last time, 
they saw a third brother, the youngest of the family, 
running down the bank for the purpose of trying to 
save them. Then it was that the nine-year-old acted 
the part of ahero. Struggling as he was with death, 
he gathered all hisstrength, and cried to his brother 
on the shore, ‘‘ Don’t come in, or father will lose all his 
boys at once!”’ 

Noble little fellow! Though dying, he forgot him- 
self, and thought only of his father’s grief. He was a 
genuine hero. His brother obeyed his dying command, 
and was spared to comfort his father when his two 
dead sons were taken from the river clasped in each 
other’s arms.—Selected. 





PUZZLES. 


Puzzles or Answers should be addressed, “Editor Ohristian 
Union, 27 Park Place. New York,” and marked on the outside, 
* Puzzles.”” Answers, to be aap Ty must be recewed within 
nine days after the publication of the Puzzles. 





BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


18 letters. 
3, 2, 9, 10, 13, 17, as a reproof told a king the story of a pet lamb. 
16, 12, 17, 8, 3, sold a threshing-floor to a king for 300 shekels of 
gold. 
2, 8, 14, 16, 17, one of the high priests inthe Old Testament. 
17, 13, 16, 5, 1, a widow with two sons. 
4, 11, 8, 7, what Saul was. 
18, 6, 15, as God is sometimes called. 
The whole is a verse in the New Testament. 
TREE-PUZZLE NO. 2. 


(1.) Tell the tree that will fight, (2.) The tree that obeys you, 
(3.) And the tree that never stands still. 
(4.) The tree that got up, (5.) And the tree that was lazy; 
(6.) And the tree neither up nor down hill; 
(i.) The tree to be kissed, (8.) And the dandiest tree, 
(9.) And what guides the ships to go forth, 
0.) The unhealthiest tree. (11.) The tree of the people, 
(12.) And the tree whose wood faces the north. 
(13.) The emulous tree, (14.) The industrious tree, 
(15.) And the tree that warms mutton when cold. 
(16.) The reddish brown tree, (17.) The reddish blue tree, 
(18.) And what each must become when he’s old; 
(19.) The tree in a bottle, (20.) The tree in a fog; 
(21.) The tree that gives the bones pain, 
(22.) The terrible tree when the schoolmaster flogs, 
(23.) And of which mother and child bears the name. 
Selected by L’ET®ANGERE. 
CHARADE. 
My first is an organ of sensation; 
My secondis the cradle of a large family of the animal king- 
dom. 
My whole is the pledge of sincerity and the promise of success. 
BUNNY, SENIOR, 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in Annie, but not in Lou. 
My second isin Nannie, but notin Sue. 
My third is in Augusta, but not in Nell. 
My fourth is in Hannah, but not in Bell. 
My fifth is in Theresa, but not in Neva. 
My sixth is in Alice, but not in Eva. 
My seventh is in Fanny, but not in Dora. 
My eighth is in Genevieve, but not in Nora. 
My ninth isin Sarah, but not in Nett. 
My tenth is in Louise, but notin Lett. 
My eleventh is in Eulalie, but not in May. 
My wholeis a bird, as you soon will say. 
MARION, 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 24, 
Scriptural Octagon.—Ard, Dan, Ner, Reu, Uel, Lot, Toi. Ira 
Release.—BUNNY. 
Triple Acrostic — 2 7 g ue f 
Rh O@G@a 
a oe oe 
8 iEvS8s Vivo. 
CRYPTOGRAPH. 


“The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
Js like the dew-drop on the rose; 
When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry.” 


Key—A for N, etc. BUNNY. VIVO, VINCENT. 
‘SHORT-HAND. 


Ex-ten-u-ate ; figur At-ive; forti-tude :ex-ten-d ;tap-pease ; fo 
five; for-tun-ate.—BUNNY VIVO. 


“OPHELIA.” 
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Public Opinion." 





LIBRARIES AND , READING ROOMS ON THE 
LORD'S DAY—VOICE OF THE PRESS. 
{From the N. Y. Evangelist—Presbyterian.] 

HE Christian pablic is very sensi- 
tive—and justly so—in regard to 
anything which touches the Sabbath. 
We share fully in this feeling; what- 
ever touches that day, touches what is 
nearest and dearest to our hearts; and 
if we supposed that any man, however 
popular and influential, were coming to 
shake our respect or our love for that 
hallowed time, we should say, Let him 
beanathema! .. . But practically 
the day of rest is bere given only to a 
privileged few—to those who have 
houses to rest in. For the full eujoy- 
ment of the Sabbath, one must have the 
peaceand quiet of ahome. Thecity isa 
cruel taskmaster, goading its toiling 
thousands to work night and day, and 
providing them with small means of 
rest, even on the Sabbath. The case is 
most unfortunate of young men, traus- 
ferred from country homes to a great 
city, without friends or guidance. Itis 
for their benefit that is established such 
an institution as the Mercantile Library, 
and it is for them that Mr. Beecher and 
others ask that it be opened on Sunday. 
. . . « For influences which are not 
directiy religious, we know of none 
which is more pure and elevating than 
that of books. Whoever has looked into 
one of the great reading-rooms—like the 
Mercantile Library or the Cooper Union 
—has seen a pleasant sight. There are 
hundreds of young men sitting along 
the desks and tables. There is n0 noize— 
not a sound, even of conversation, 
breaks the stillness of the place. All 
are intent reading. The young man 
whe comes there for the first time may 
not know an individual, but there is a 
sense of companionship in the mere 
presence of others around him—some- 
thing that relieves that feeling of loneli- 
ness which chills the heart. 

Then the reading-room is 1 means of 
introducing them to pure associations, 
to good companions, from which it will 
be easy to draw them into other and st-il 
better, because religious, associations; to 
invite them to the rooms of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and finally 
to the house of God. Thus the public 
library or reading-room, if connected 
with good moral influences, if visited by 
Christian young men who go there on 
purpese to make acquaintance with 
those who are strangers, and who need 
sympathy and help and encouragement, 
may prove @ half-way house to the 
Church. 

{From the Church Journal—Episcopal.]} 

OR ourselves, we have no supersti- 
stition about the Puritan Sunday. 

We have, however, profound reverence 
for the Jewish Sabbath, because it was a 
divine institution, and stands sacredly 
guarded in the plain Ten Command- 
ments. We have still profounder 
reverence for the flower and per- 
fection of that Sabbath—the Chris- 
tian Lord’s Day, to which all the sanc- 
tions of the Jewish Sabbath have 
passed over, the real Sabbath, of which 
the Jewish was thetype. Itis God’s gift 
to humanity. Its central idea is rest, ab- 
solute mastery of circumstances, the as- 
sertion of freedom and sovereignty. Any 
method of keeping it which necessitates 
work—servile labor of mind or body—is 
a blow against theday, and against hu- 
man liberty. The despotisms of Conti- 
nental Europe have made it purposely a 
Gay of concerts, art-galleries, beer-gar- 
dens and brass bands. Thoughtless 
Americans talk an infinite amount of Ar- 
cadian twaddle about all this sometimes. 
It never seems to occur to them that the 
amusements of one set of people involve 
the labor of another set, that the pleas- 
ure of one class is bought by the service 
of another class, and that the grand idea 
of the day, and the serious dignity it puts 
on human nature, are both destroyed. A 
Sunday-keeping people area free people. 
The Continental Sunday is, necessarily, 
the Sunday of a despotism. To intro- 
duce it here is simply to degrade human 
nature, and strike a blow at American 
liberty. ‘Its only proper surroundings 








are degraded labor, a populace that must 
be “‘amused,”’ and above all kept from 
thinking. 

To our minds the fatal objection to the 
echeme of open libraries and open gal- 
leries is, that it is a part of a system 
which deprives large classes of their 
rights, and makes them servile laborers 
every Gay in the week. To us itis a mat- 
ter of no consequence, as we have said, 
whetber that servile labor be handing 
bocks from library sbelves or laying 
paving stones, pounding a big drum in 
au Oratorio, or putting bricks in a wall; 
it is servile labor all the same, and trea- 
son to manhood and to liberty. 

That the way in which vast numbers 
of people—especially young men—spend 
their Sundays is a serious consideration, 
all thoughtful men acknowledge. That 
the iemptations to spend it wrongly, to 
make the worst day in the week of it, are 
very strong ina great city, we cain all 
see. But the evilis not to be met by any 
such mild appliances as an open library. 
An open library on every corner would 
not make an impression on it. The real 
“young man of the period”’ is a differ- 
ent being from what clergymen and 
“‘able editors’? in their closets dream. 
His tastes are not theirs, his thoughts 
not theirs, nor his temptations theirs. 
It is better to take the reality as it stands. 
And to meet this evil, as to meet others, 
we must bea little more honest, and a 
little more earnest. 


[From the Independent—Nonsectarian.] 


UR result, then, may seem to some 
unsatisfactory; but itis not incon- 
sistent. Itis pretty nearly this: that the 
teachings of the Bible, and especially of 
the New Testament, on the Sabbath 
question, doubtless on account of the 
peculiar condition of the Jews to whom 
it was sddressed, are less positive than 
seems healthful at the present day; that 
the Sabbath ought to be observed as a 
day not so entirely for rest and recrea- 
tion as for religious meditation and exer- 
cises; that there is no scriptural warrant 
whatever for shutting up areading-room 
on the Sabbath, nor, for that matter, a 
music-hall or a theater; that if there be 
any demand for opening the libraries 
beyond the desire to force a battle with 
what is called religious iatolerance, it 
should be granted; and that we see no 
clear Scriptural defense against the con- 
tinental extreme which would make 
Sunday a general féte day, and which 
would, we think, be a most deplorable 
change, unless it be the religious senti- 
ment and the good sense of the people. 
We hope they will never forget that, 
while the Sabbath was made for man, his 
deepest need is for a redemption from 
sin; and for this we require a religiously 
observed Lord’s Day. 


ivvem the Christian Intelligencer—Dutch Re- 
formed.) 

E do not question in the least 

the sincere benevolence of those 
Christian teachers who are advocating 
the opening of places of secular instrus- 
tion and entertainment on the Lord's 
Day. Nor do weso far oppose their en- 
deavor that we would take the responsi- 
bility of keeping those places closed. 
There is reason in the representation 
that some young men might go to the 
libraries, who, for want of them, would 
go to worse places. But such a choice 
would lie, in our view, between two 
ways of breaking God’s commandments, 
A Sunday evening is fearfully misspent 
in a brothel. It is dangerously mis- 
spent, though by no means so shame- 
fully or dangerously, in reading novels. 
If worldly youth propose to make a 
choice between these two things, God 
forbid that we should by any act divert 
even their willfulness to the worse di- 
rection. But to put Christian endorse- 
ment upon the means of either sin is a 
different matter. It can be plausibly 
argued that even a brothel is a smaller 
evil than the wide-spread dishonor and 
desolation of virtuous homes. But a 
Christian would not for that reason 
propose to open one. . 

The true problem for a Christian com: 
munity that has the wealth and intelli- 
gence of ours is this: In what way can 
a religious Sabbath be made so cheerful 
and instructive, so abundant and invit- 
ing in its religious resorts, so cordial to 


the pocr as well as to the ich, so genial 


' tuward the young and the'stranger, that 


| 





it shsll appeal to every manu as the 


; Lord’s Day, the reminder and the prom- 


ise of ‘‘ the resurrection and the life’’? 


[From the N. Y. Observer—Presbyterian.] 


HERE are practical difficulties of a 
serious nature in the way of open- 
ing such libraries as the Mercantile, on 
the Sabbath. Those who have it in 
charge must not be deprived of their 
Gay of rest. It must not be made free to 
all comers on that day, and so be de- 
ranged und injured. There are Sabbath 
rights and duties that must not be tram- 
pled upon. And if a library is made a 
Sunday refuge, suitable rooms and regu- 
lations must be provided, so that the 
reading-rooms shall be helps to the quiet, 
orderly, religious observance of the Sab- 
bath, and not additional aids to its dese- 
cration. 

We would not break down the distinc- 
tion between the week day and the Sab- 
bath in the library. We would do as 
every Christian parent does with his own 
library and household on the Sunday. 
We would have the membership of every 
such association furnished with the 
means of moral culture on the Sabbath 
day in the library, that they may have a 
place to which they can resort for mental 
refreshment, where they havea right to 
be, where they will feel at home, and, 
when there, will not be seeking amuse- 
ment or repose in the gilded portals of 
ruin, which in every city are always 
open night and day for the allurement 
of the young. 


(From the Examiner and Chronicle—Baptist.] 
GNORING the great fact that ages 
before Puritan or Jewish strictness 
made the Sabbath a burden, God himself 
instituted, observed and hallowed it— 
Mr. Beecher beats about to find some 
common ground on which free-thinking 
emigrants from Continental Europe, and 
our God-revering, home-bred popula- 
tion may meet in delightfully harmon- 
ious Sabbath observance! Would he 
have a Christianity of the same precious 
compound? 

The effect of Mr. Beeher’ Ss superficial 
and fallacious plea was, as reported in 
the dailies, a resolution requesting the 
managers of all Public Libraries and 
Reading Rooms, throughout the land, 
to open their institutions on the Sab- 
bath. 

Thus ‘‘the thin end of the wedge,”’ as 
we heard this movement forcibly de- 
scribed in a sermon of Sunday last, has 
been driven into an observance which 
involves the life of all that is purest and 
noblest in our social and national exist- 
ence. It is profoundly to be regretted 
that Henry Ward Beecher was the man 
to guide the wedge and use the mullet 
on Monday night. What next? 

[From the Northern Christian Advocate—Meth- 
Odist.] 

CAREFUL and Christian view 

of the Sabbath must impress us 
that a public provision for open libraries 
on the Sabbath, would give the holy day 
much the air of secularity. As a day 
for Christians, itis full of high and holy 
privileges. The Christian is supposed 
to find, in the great assembly of wor- 
shipers where God is honored in prayer 
and praise, his chief delight. The Chris- 
tian finds rest of body, as he suspeuds 
labor. In intelligent worship, in private 
reading and meditation, in fellowship 
with devout and good men, his mind 
and heart expand. For Christians then, 
as a body, we should not see the need 
of opening public libraries. Would they 
not be best for the masses who are not 
religious? Would they not degenerate 
into mere places of resort? It seems to 
us aquestioninvolving some vital points. 
We do not keep open schools of science 
and classes on the Sabbath. We do not 
feel at liberty to devote the day thus. 
Still we appreciate the need of some 
wholesome, inspiring direetion to cray- 
ing minds of thousands, who have per- 
haps no home in the great city, where 
they might spend profitable and pleas- 
ant hours among good and instructive 
oooks. Such a movementshould be exe- 
cuted with great foresight and sagacity, 
to make it subservient to Christian mor- 
als and advancement. 





RELI GIOUS NOTICES. 











The Social Revnion of the American. 
Congregational Union will be held at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, on Thursday 
evening, May 9th. The doors will be open at 
6¥¢ o’clock,and the President, Rev. Dr. Bud- 
ington, will take“the Chair at 7 o’clock. A 
fine band of musie and a chorus of men's 
voices will discourse harmony as usual, and 
Messrs. Hepworth, Talmage, and McVickar'! 
and Drs. Ormiston and Tiffany, will make 
addresses. 

Tickets may be obtained at the offices of the 
Christian Union and Independent, in Park 
Place, and at the Rooms of the Congregational 
Union, 69 Bible House, and also at the office of 
the Brooklyn Union, in Brooklyn. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY at Detroit, May 16th. Send $1 toJohn H. 
Dey, Detroit, for daily report of discussions 
on Church Kinances, Unemployed Ministers, 
Rotary Elders, Preaching by Women, etc. 








BASKET PLANTS, 
BEDOINC PLANTS, 
CLIMBINC PLANTS, 
TRAILING PLANTS, 


RIBBON PLANTS, 
BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


I make a specialty of sending, by mail, to all 
parts of the country east of the cky Mountains 
the choicest Flowering and other Ornamenta 
Plants, at lower prices than Taek charged oe 
in the large cities. Iam able to do this b use I 
am exempt from the large Suman and heavy: ex- 
penses to which eity dealers are subjected. 

I take the risk— 

- Of the safe arrival of all money sent mein ac- 
cordance with my instructions at ed bottom of 
the last page of this circular. 2 Of the safe arri- 


val at the post-office addressed of all plants [send 
yk ; and, 3. Of their arrival in good, healthy con- 
Lwili re 


~ or refund the money for, all plants 
seen yy from me which, being treated accord- 

ng to the printed directions on the mailing labels, 
do not grow. 


Ornamental Plants. 



















ach. 

Carnations Fy six sartetion) .. -Rigz 0 ----e- 

Coleus, s= a foliage _— ant)..... +00e80Ce 

whee ome (foliage a t). 4 0 Bp sence 

Cuphen( (cigar SEED seccentccsessed * 0 50....15¢. 

PD cccdaeutnetostcensstccsceanal oe. eee 

Gaskin or cacy tas aa. 3 “ 0 50....200. 

Geranium 

Double—Madame Le Moine..... 5 “* 100....35c. 

Gloire de Nancy........ 5 * 100....26¢. 

Madame Charmeux....5 ** 1 600....25¢ 

25“ 100....25¢. 

a 50....20¢. 

am“ 50....20e. 

et 7 50....20¢, 

Crystal Palace Gem....3 ‘* 50....200. 

Scarlet (varieties) 4% 50....19¢, 

Silver Leaved..... nw = 50....20c. 

ivy Leaved..... os 50....20c. 

Rose Scented .. Ce 50....20¢. 

Palargonium... Be ae 00....25¢. 

Mrs. Pollock,. an = 00....20c. 

—— Y Be 59....15¢. 

Hydra ove -* 120D....000. 

Lobelia, Spark Blue 4 “ 0 60....15c. 

Mrs. Murphy .. 4% 059....%5e. 

FANATIA..ccccccccee 4“ 0 50....15c. 

Lycopodium 4“ 050....15c. 

Oe ie 50... 10c. 

Panicum ...... wk 50....15¢. 

MR cccthctdectscnshescebhecsecccess Be 00....25c. 

SBMA. ccrccccecesses ae Bs 00....25¢. 

Sedum fvariegated). oa on 00....25c. 

Re cS is 50....23. 

Tropxeo um, King of Tom Thumbs3 “ 50....20¢c. 
— a variegated 

= hb pegetnnenareebbedodped 3 0 50....20¢e. 

Violets, ouble Neapolitan........ 4% 050....15c 


TUBE-ROSES.—Fine bulbs, 10c. each, $i per doz, 
$5 per hundred. 

A set of twelve plants for a Hanging Basket (our 
pe nae twe running nasturtiums, for 

NE DOLLA 








Each, 
German Ivy | for $0 =. Lic. 
Madeira Vine. 4 50....25¢. 
Tradescantia . -15c. 
Ampelopsis (V irginia CHROMED. oc cccvcccccccecscs 40c. 
Bignonia Radicans (Trumpet pcg eecesees 49e. 
Clematis Flammula (frag ra — ean 
Virginiana, native. strong grower....50c, 
ses — one of the most desirable 500. 
English Ivy, (according PTE) cccncssene 25c. to 50e. 
Honeysuckle, Has’ ee eerrarr 50c 
Japan Variegated.......cccccccrecs SUC. 
Vegetable Piants. 
Early Erfurt Cauliflower ....... $2 ° pert uatret. 
Bosten Tennis Ball Lettuce.... 1 oo * oe 
015 “ dozen. 
Trophy Tomato (from my own 
best selected seed)........... 600 “ hundred. 
100 ** dozen. 
010 ‘' single pl't 
Pepper (Sweet Squash) ......... 050 “ dozen. 
Ege Plant (New York Improved 
PREIS). ces cccscorcenccnesscess 0 10 each. 


Plants for Summer Setting. 
READY JULY 1. 
ae Market, the best 


Léapibedbeanensnehonnbe’ $7 50 per thousand, 
100 “ hundred. 
020 ** dozen. 
Horseradish Sets—same prices. 
Stone-Mason Cabbage (the best 
of the late drumheads)..... 500 “ thousand. 
075 “ hundred. 
015 “ dozen. 
Late Flat Dutch—the same prices. 
Drumhead Savoy.....csccseeeees 1® “ hundred. 
20 ** dozen, 


Red Cabbage, for picking—same prices. 
Late Cauiiflower—same prices. 


How to Remit. 


Remittances may be made, at my risk. as foi- 
lows: Sums of $1 or less, in 25e. or 50e. currency, in 
an ordinary letter. Larger amounts by registered 
—_. by post-office money order, or by bank 
draft. to my order, on Boston, New York, or Phil- 
adelphia. Address 


GEORGE E. WARING, Jr. 
Ogden Farm, Newport, R. “ 


G2 I will send by mail, post- paid.a ood Troph 
Tomato Plant, from my own best ‘“* Headquar' ote 
Seed,” to every one ordering plants, as above, who 
will state that they saw the advertisement in the 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


3 Gadiolus, or 2 Tube-rose Bulbs 
FOR 25 CTS. 
SARAH H. MARTIN, Marblehead, Mass. 
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Financial, 








THE PUBLIC DEBT. —The Treasury statement 
for April was as follows: 
Debt ames interest in coin. 


cs ° « $1,803,344 
meng 41,622, nny 3 
‘Debt bearing interest in lawfut as 3, 
Principal e 3 aaa tot 4 
Inert ot on which interest has ccased since maturity 
Principal . ‘ 48 497 26 
Interest ° . ° 622,443, 69 


Debt bearin no seaamiet 
neipal ° P ° $426, st 28 
Unclaimed Interest ° . 4 86 


ie Totat debt. 2.218 510.508 85 

Trincipal . ° . ° - #2 19, 

Interest ‘. e ° . e 42,552, 780 77 7 
Total . - $2,321,072, 379 82 32 

Cash in ‘the Treasury. 

Coin . ° e e 08,953,738 68 

currency. © e ° e 14,375,199 91 
Total . $123,328,938 59 


Debt less cash ia the Treasu ry. 





May 1, 1872 > . + $2,197,743,440 73 
April }, 1272 UJ,331,529 35 
Decrease of debt during past, month $42,538,083 62 
Decrease of debt since Mar. J, 1872 28,070,057 00 


Desoouas “ debt from Mar. 1; 1869, to 
ar. 1, 1872 9,762 03 
Eorads aches to Pacite Railway Company, enterest 

payable in lawful reamed 
Principal outstanding 4 623.512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet p said 1292470 v0 
intoress ie = nited 8 states - 14,631,870 00 

2 8 ranspertation 0 
ntere a y sp 8,611,152,00 
11,020,718 00 


mails, 
——. ot Pititerest paid by the United 
es . 

The supplementary ‘public debt statement, 
shows the decrease in the monthly interest 
changes since Mar. 1869, to be $4,789,340 75, orat the 
rate of $21,472,089 annually. 
from the ‘'reasury by warrants during April were 
is follows; On account of civil and miscellaneous 
expe pete. $4,184,925; War, $2,009,943; Navy, $1,- 
441,913 ‘2 Interior: Pensions, and Indians, $305,282. 
otal, $8,442,073. 

MONEY has been fairly easy 

GOVERNMENT SECURILIES are firm ‘at about last 
‘week’s prices. 

STATE BONDS are quiet. 

RAILROAD BONDS are in good demand. The 

sales of Northern Paciiic 7.30 Gold Bonds amount- 
ed during March and April to $1,891,900 

Stocks have been quiet with one or two notable 
exceptions. 

THE BANKS.—The following statement shows 
ne wall of the New York city banks this week 
aud last: 





May 4. DiS erences, 
Loans . oe ‘ oa ‘8, #500 $280,284,900 Inc. $5.358,400 
cie . 18,1 12,500 18,325,400 -. 212,900 
Cfroulation 27,840, i 9 809,800 Dec. 30;200 200 
Deposits 12 636,400 ion 8, 497,300 


2038, 
Lesal tenders 45 O27, 10) er 4v0 Inc. 1,880, 000 
The following table shows the highest New York 
= from S.turday, April 27th, to Saturday, 
ay 














Gold....... 
L.s8 3s, 81, coup.. 
U.8. 6s. 


U 

U: B. 5-2, 6 
U. 8. 5-20, = coup: D164 3 
U. 8. 5-20, ’65 


Pacific Mail. 
Western Union.. 
Union crweesurapas 
Eri 


THE GENERAL MARKETS were reasonably ac- 
tive. We quote Flour $7.15@$7.0 nt us ing ox. 
tras; Wheat $1, = for bag 28 ores 
for rime mixed afloat; New ‘Moss rare $13. 
$14.25; Western Wetees | Mess, $12.75.@$13. oO for early 
delivery. Groceries have been irregular, Butter 
fetches %c.@28e. for New State pails, and 24¢.@25c. 
tor Fine Western brands. eese, best State 
factories, 18¢c.@18c. ; Farm dairies, 15c.@16c. 





B USIN ESS ‘NOTI CES. 











HARVEY Fisk, A.S. HatcHs. 
FISK & HATCH, BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, New York. 

No one needs now to be assured that Govern- 
ment Bonds are good. But, at present market 
pices, the rate of interest which they pay 
upon their cost is too low to meet the views of 
mest investors. Hence the constant inquiry 
for something safe that will pay better. 

To meet this inquiry satisfactorily to our- 
felves and customers, we can recommend only 
such securities as we know to possess the es- 
sential qualification of unquestionable security. 
The securities to which we have given the nec- 
essary attention to enable us thus to recom- 
mend them are: 

THE BONDS OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY, originally negotiated 
by us, and which we now buy and sell at mar- 
ket rates. They are widely known and highly 
estcemed in all the principal money markets 
of the world, and are dealt in at all the prin- 
cipal Stock Exchanges in this country and 
Furope, where they take rank in popularity 
rnd market value next to the Bonds of the 
Uritcd States Government. Present market 
Fiice about 103. 

THE SIX PER CENT. BONDS OF THE CHES- 
APEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, secured by a First Mortgage upon their 
feat East and West Trunk Line of Railroad, 
exteading from the Chesapeake Bay to the 
Ohio River, forming a short, easy, low grade 
tnd economical through route for the trans- 
Portation of Western products to the sea, and 
traversing the wonderful Iron and Coal de- 
Posits of Virginia and West Virginia, which 
are weH known to be among the most import- 
&nt, varied and valuable on this continent. 

We have these bonds still for sale, for ac- 

Count of the Company, at 9 and accrued 





interest. Interest payable May and Novem- 
ber. Principal and interest payable in Gold 
in the City of New York. Denominations: 
$1,000, $500, and $100, Coupon or Registered. 
Full information furnished on application. 
We buy and sell GOVERNMENT BONDS; re- 
ceive deposits, and allow interest on balances ; 
make collections; issue Certificates of de- 
pssit, and do a general banking business. 
FISK & HATCH. 


RAILROAD BONDS AS INVESTMENTS.— 
Within the past twenty years it is estimated 
that not less than four thousand millions of 
dollars have been invested in American rail- 
roads, of which fully one-half was in the 
form of bonds, and the drift of capital in the 
same direction is still on the increase. Since 
the active retirement and redemption of the 
United States issues was commenced, first- 
class railroad bonds have taken the place to a 
very large extent of Governmnnt securities 
with those capitalists who desire safe, easily 
convertible, as also profitable investments ; 
and the conviction has obtained, both here as 
well as in Europe, that a well-located road, 
traversing a rich country, forming part of a 
necessary through line, and draining deposits 
of minerals, is one of the most lasting, sub- 
stantial, and perpetually productive properties 
offered to investors, and affords consequently 
an excellent basjs for credit. 

Government bonds now pay but 5 ® cent. 
upon their cost, with a prospect of a still fur- 
ther diminution of interest and market value, 
while it is possible by judicious selection to 
obtain safe and sound securities yielding near- 
ly or quite7 2 cent. interest, together with 
every prospect of a rise in the market value. 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, which an- 
swers to the above conditions, is nearly com- 
pleted, and the bonds are among the most 
prominent loans now offering—the sales on 
both sides of the Atlantic having been very 
flattering. The card of Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, 
the financial agents, will be found elsewhere 
in the columns of this issuc. 


A New HEALTH Montury.—The Science 
of Health is the title of a new magazine to be 
published at the office of The Illustrated Phre- 
nological Journal. It is to be a magazine for 
the people, one so practical as to be useful. It 
will be devoted to all that pertains to the pres- 
ervation of Health and the Hygienic Treatment 
of Disease. It will teach the right use of na- 
ture’s remedial and hygienic agents, being air, 
light, temperature, diet, bathing, exercise and 
rest, electricity, etc. No.1 will be ready about 
May 15th; will be published at the popular price 
of $2.00 a year, single numbers 20 cents. Ad- 
dress the publisher, 8. R.WELLS,389 Broadway, 
New York. Local Agents wanted everywhere. 
Liberal cash commissions given. 


THE LARGEsT Stock of Boys’ Clothing 
ever offered at retail is now on exhibition at 
the northeast corner of Canal street and Broad- 
way. Baldwin the Clothier sells more clothing 
at retail than any other house in the United 
States. 


Buy your Harts from Burke, 210 Broad- 
way, corner of Fulton street. 





THE 


Chicago, Danville and 
Vincennes. 


The $1,018,000 of the First Mortgage? per cent. 
Gold Bonds of this Company, offered by us a few 
weeks ago, have all been sold. We now offer 


$600,000 


on the Indiana Division. As the Company is al- 
ready earning much more than the interest upon 
all its Bonds and is doing alarge and profitable 
business, at 90 and accrued interest these Bonds 
are remarkably cheap, as well as thoroughiy safe. 
While Railroad Bonds may be plenty, those upon 
paying lines and for so smallasum to the mile, 
are seldom in the market. 

Full particulars furnished, upon application im 
person or by mail, to 
W. B. SHATTUCK & CO., 

BANKERS, 
23 Nassau Street, New York. 


OVER. {oe PER CENT. 
EARNINGS. 


ALL TAXES PAID. 


Connecticut Valley Railroad First 
Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Free of all Taxes in Connecticut, and Froe of In- 
come Tax everywhere. Road finished and run- 
ning, AND ALREADY EARNING EXPENSES, 
INTEREST, AND OVER 10 PER CENT. ON ITS 
STOCK. Full paid stock and a limited mortgage. 
Price 95 and Interest. We recommend them 

strongly. 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 12 Pine St., New York. 

















REINVESTMENT 


OF 


MAY COUPON S. 
Banking House 


Or 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


NO. 20 WALL STREET, MAY 6. 


We are offering the Northern Paciifie 
7-80 Gold Bonds at Par and interest in 
currency. They are issued in deaom- 
inations of from $100 to $1,000 Coupon, 
and $100 to $10,000 Registered, and are 
at all times interchangeable at the 
pleasure of the holder, without charge. 

They are secured by a First and Only 
Mortgage on the Road, its Equipments, 
Earnings, and Franchises, and also ona 
Land Grant which, on the completion of 
the Road, will exceed 23,000 acres to each 
mile of track, or 500 Acres of Land to 
secure each $1,000 bond. 

These Bonds are at all times receivable 
by the Trustees, at Ten Per Cent. Pre- 
mium, in payment for any lands pur- 
cbased from the Company. 

Holders of United States 
can now convert them into 

Northern Pacific 7-30's, 
Realizing an immediate handsome prolit 
and an INCREASE OF ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
on their annual income. 

The semi-annual Interest on the Reg- 
istered Bonds is paid with GOLD 
CHECKS, sent to the Post-office address 
of the holder. 

With the same entire confidence with 
which we recommended the Govern- 
ment Loans to capitalists and people, 
we now, after the fullest investigation, 
recommend these Northern Pacific 
Railroad Bonds to our friends and the 
general public. 

* All marketable securities received in 
exchange, without expense to the in- 
vestor, at their highest current value. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washington, 


5-20 Bonds 


FOR SALE BY BANKS AND BANKERS GEN- 
ERALLY THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, 


THE 
CANADA SOUTHERN 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 30 Years 


7 per ct. Gold Bonds, 


AT 
90 and Accrued Interest. 


The Road runs from Buffalo tO the Detroit River 
and isthe eastern link in the new AIR LINE from 
BUFFALO TO CHICAGO, and has been under 
construction for about two years past by railroad 
men who have seen the necessity fora STEEL 
RAIL, LOW GRADE SHORT ROUTE between 
the great railroad systems which diverge from Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Buffalo. 

Among the builders of the road, by whose cash 
subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have already 
been graded, bridged and made ready for the su- 
perstructure, alarge part of the stee) rails bought, 
all of the materials for the stations and a part of 
the equipment purchased, are: 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. TRACY, 
DAVID DOWS, WM. L. SCOTT, HENRY FARN- 
HAM, R. A. FORSYTH, HENRY H., PORTER, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, Jr., B. F. AL- 
LEN, all directors, either in the Chicago and North- 
West, or the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; 
GEO. OPDYKE of the Midland Road; JOHN B. 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL DREW, J. 
8. CASEMENT, J. & J. CASEY, 9. 8. CHAPMAN 
JOHN ROSS, DAVID STEWART, and F. H. 
WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 33 Miles sherter than 
any other Read, either BUILT orin contem- 
plation between Buffalo and Chicago, and will also 
shorten the distance between Toledo and Buffalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire line 
does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to the mile—and 
ninety-six per cent. of the road is STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED and in run- 
ning order on or before December 31 of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds are pay- 
able either in New York, London, or Frankfort. 

We confidently recommend the bonds to all 
elasses of investors. 


Leonard, Sheidon & Foster, 











No. tO Wall Street. 
Rail nce you wi Le A Buy or Sell, 
Road |charles W. | Hassler, 


Bonds. 





Noe. 7 Wall tt Serset,, 


A Safe Investment. 
Paying over 11 Per Cent. Per Annum. 

We are just in receipt of last in- 
stallment of the Bonds of Greene 
County, State of Missouri. Only 
about one- fourth of the whole issue 
($400,000) of above Bonds remain 
unsold, which we continue to offer 
at 80c. and accrued interest. Bonds 
mature in 19 years. Rate of inter- 
est, 8 per cent., payable February 
and August, at National Park Bank, 
New York, free of tax. 

Pamphlets, &e., with full particu- 
lars, or any further information fur- 
nished upon application, either per- 
sonally or by letter. 

GWYNNE, §<SHNSON & DAY, 
BANKERS, 
No. 16 Wall St., New York. 


MIDLAND PACIFIC _ 








RAILWAY 
Seven Per Cent Geld Bonds 


Limited to £18,883 per mile and secured by a first 
mortgage on a com pleted road running from Ne-« 
braska City, on the Missouri River, to Lincola, the 
capital of Nebraska. This division has been open 
one year, and IS NOW EARNING MORE THAN 
THE INTEREST ON ITS BONDS. It is the cen- 
tral link ofa direct East and West road now being 
rapidly built from Urbana, I1., througha very rich 
agricultural and densely populated district the 
greater part of the way to Grand Island, on the 
Union Pacific. This new line is about 610 miles 
long, and much needed by the section of country 
which it traverses, therefore receives very liberal 
aid toward its construction, and the completion of 
the entire line is anticipated within 1873. In the 
meantime we shall sell the bonds only on com- 
pleted road. This will make the shortest route 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it being almost an 
air line. 

We recommend these bonds as a prime security. 
Coupons payable February and August 1, free of 
tax, in the City of New York. Present price 90 and 
accrucd interest in currency. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





Broken National Bank Notes 
Bought. 


ja wet (4 per cent. premium. Full printed List fur- 
nishbeda, 
DE HAVEN & BRO., 











40 South Third St., Phila, 
A —A—A—A—A—A—A, 
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‘ LARGEST SELECTION 
Ever Offered at Retail! 


Over 12,000 yards of the very best 7° ed just re- 
ceived from ‘Europe, and now on sale a 


EHRICH’S. 


Weare pleased to inform our patrons and the 
community at large that we have reseived the 
case of Guipure Laces mentioned in last week’s 
advertisement, and have the same now open for 
inspection. 

The case contained eighty different patterns, 
among which are some entirely new and choice 
designs, and we respectfully solicit those ladies 
that have been waiting for these Goods to call 
pam tn in the week, as the Laces are already selli 
very frapidly, and, as usual, some of the choice 
patterns wi i soon be sold off. 

ene patterns real Guipure Lace, full one and 
a half and two inches wide, at 60c., 52c., 55c., 58c., 
@0c., and 65c. per yar 

A’ large selection tof fine Patterns, full two and 
two and a half inches wide, ranging in price from 
7c. to We 

A large selection of Patterus, - rea three inches 
wide, at from $1 to $1.20 per yard 

The cheapest Leces ever offer ed. 

Elegant ee, full four inches wide, at}§1.25 
worth $1.75. 

Also animmense variety of Patterns, from four 
to nine inches wide, ranging in price from $1.35 to 
$5; all at less than ever before offered. 

Our real Guipure Laces 
are warranted to be the very best quality. 
They are our own importation, 
direct from the manufacturer, 
and we sell them at retail at less than the same 
ge Xe can be bought at any wholesale house in 
1@ © 
Sempies sent free by mail = application. 
The Trade supplie 
Orders by mail faithfully & prompily attended to. 
oe in Fine Silk Gimps, 
essementcrie Trimmings 
Fringes, ry ~ 
Real & Imitation 
“nr ead Laces, &c. 
EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION. 
287 & 289 Eighth avenue, near 2th street. 

N.B.—We respectfull iz invite the ladies” to call 
and examine our Real Guipure Laces. We have 
a handsome sample card on our counter contain « 
ing samples of allour new laces, and, therefore, 
there is not the least trouble or inconvenience in 
showing the goods. 


P.S.—Ladies from Brooklyn can reach our Es- 
a most conveniently from South Ferry 
Broadway and 23rd-st. jing of stages; from 
Wutton Ferry, either by 8th Avenue cars from 
vous of by 5 5th Avenue stages to Broadway 
nD -st. 
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Farm and Garden. 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 
S an individual, the writer will always feel a 








personal interest in sheep, an interest which ~ 
“begun when, in his tender youth, he was sent heels 


over head down.a green hillside in New England by 
aged, but irascible ram, and steadily increased until 
he could tackle a male descendant of that same ram, 
wash him in the brook, and afterward shear him if 
occasion required. Some of our contemporaries are 
predicting a wool famine this year; others are with 
equal confidence counting, or trying to persuade their 
readers to count, on a ruinous surplus of everything 
that goes to make up a sheep, from his bones to his 
wool. We do not pretend to know which side has the 
strongest position, but it is safe to say that all the 
good wool that can be grown will finda market. The 
quotations at this writing are: State, Pa., O., and 
Mich. medium to fine 78c. to 85c.; Vt. and Iowa, 70c. 
to 75c, with super and extra pulled, 70c. to 80c.; 
mixed Texas, 40c. to 45c.; fine do., 48c. to 52c.; 
California, 40c. to 50c.; and the market is ‘‘dull”’ 
at that. Of course these prices cannot be kept up, 
for new wool has not yet come to market in large 
enough quantities to effect the general rates; but even 
if the increased yield is as great as is claimed, there 
will probably be an increased demand, sufficient to 
make wool-growing remunerative as it has always 
been. 

Sheep raising is certainly very popular among 
farmers whose land is suitable, and this is not wholly 
due to the high prices of wool, for we are becoming 
more and more fastidious about our mutton, and the 
long-wooled varieties are the more valuable when 
the fleece covers a superior article of chops, saddles 
and legs. Careful breeding in England has borne 
fruit in the large fine-wooled animals which are now 
comparatively abundant in this country; and our 
farmers are learning that nothing pays better than 
extra care as to food, shelter, and breeding. Choice 
sheep at this season of the year may be almost indefi- 
nitely improved by feeding alittle grain or bran, to 
counteract the effect of the too succulent grasses. 
Sheep so fed have been known to increase in weight 
under exceptionally favorable circumstances, at the 
rate of three or four pounds a week; and everybody 
knows that nothing enriches a pasture more than to 
“feed it off’? with sbeep that have rations of grain, 
bran, or oil-cake. To conclude; sheep must be 
sheared, and a high authority on the subject says: 

“The shearer who holds his sheep in the easiest 
manner for itself, who keeps it confined for the least 
period in one, and especially in an uncomfortable, 
position, and who makes use of least violence in case 
it attempts to escape, accomplishes more work, per- 
forms it better; and incurs far less labor and fatigue. 
- « + Wool should be cut off reasonably close, but 
not close enough to have the skin show naked and 


red—so as to expose it to sunburn, or to have the 
sheep suffer severely from a moderate degree of cold.’’ 


FISH CULTURE. 


ANY of our readers may be glad to know that 
the New York State Commissioners of Fish- 
eries are now delivering fish and spawn for the stock- 
ing of public waters within the State. Mr. Seth Green, 
the State Superintendent, gives the following direc- 
tions and information for the present season, and may 
be addressed at Rochester by those who wish to secure 
better fishing for themselves, their heirs and assigns, 
and for the vast tribe of loafers and vagrant boys to 
whom the rod, line and scoop-net in theirprimitive 
forms are sources of perennial delight: 


The impregpated spawn of salmon trout and white 
fish can be sent in October, to such places as have eon- 
veniences for hatching it. 

Young white fish are in condition to trausposrt from 
thelst to the 10th of February; salmon trout, from 
the 10th to the 20th. a bass, strawberry bass, 
white bass, rock bass, and a limited number of black 
bass, pike perch or wall-eyed pike and bullheads can 
be es at Rochester at any time during the 
winter. 

Milk-cans are used for carrying white fish and sal- 
mon trout; and milk-cans and pounding barrels, or 
other clean barrels, are suitable for carrying other 
kinds of fish. A five gallon milk-can will hold two 


thousand white fish, or one thousand salmon trout; | 


or trom twenty to one hundred of the other fish above- 
bamed, according to their size. 

The wall-eyed pike, rock bass, white bass, black bass, 
white fish and salmon trout are suited tu clear waters 
with rocky bottoms, where the crawfish is to be found, 
and Oswego bass, perch, strawberry bass, and bull- 
heeds can only live on muddy bottoms with flags and 
pond lilies. 

lt is almost useless to stock rivers which overflov 
their banks and flood much extent of country, as the 
fish are stranded by the receding waters, and get into 
pond holes, where they perish in dry weather. 

All fish should be deposited as near the head of the 
lake as possible, so they will not go into the outlet be- 
fore they become familiar with the waters. The fish 
should be deposited during the night, when most large 
fish'do not seed. They will find hiding places before 
morning. 

By the way, Mr. Green’s name was, through some 
ubaccountable oversight, printed ‘‘Smith,’’ in our 
issue for April 10th, for which we now make amends 
by saying, for the benefit of an inquiring correspond- 
ent, that this same Seth Green has published an ex- 
cellent book on fish culture. Another complete 
treatise on this subject, by Mr. Thaddeus Norris, is 
published by Porter and Coates, of Philadelphia, and 
a valuable series of papers on pisciculture, from the 
pen of W. Clift, proprietor of a large fish-breeding 





establishment at Mystic Bridge, Conn., is now being 
published in the Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 


THE FORESTS. 


OGGING is over in Maine, and some seven 
million feet of cut timber have fallen to rise no 
more. Mostof this is spruce, and intelligent lumber- 
men say that at this rate the Maine supply of pine, 
already failing, will be exhausted within five years. 
On the other hand, we have lately seen a letter from 
Michigan wherein the writer bemoans the false ideas 
which lead him to save his woodland, instead of gird- 
ling his trees. He says that his neighbors have be- 
come rich by so doing, while he has remained poor, 
and he seems to be so utterly skeptical as to the rain- 
inducing qualities of standing timber, that he would 
like to see a great part of his State cleared of its 
forests. Of course, these are extreme views of the 
case. So long as there isa demand for lumber, trees 
must snd will be cut, and while land is wanted for 
culture, forests will be cut off; but there ought to be 
somebody to see that where one tree is cut down, in a 
region which it will not pay to cultivate, two are 
planted to take its place. Any one who has tried to 
penetrate the Maine lumber region on foot in summer, 
must have seen how useless is the idea of turning it 
into meadow-land. It is made to grow white-pine for 
many years tocome. The settlements will push back 
the forests as fast, in the natural order of things, as 
the land is required, and meanwhile the vast tracts of 
woodland should be made to yield the best of their 
best to the greatest possible extent. Nature has 
marked the boundaries of ariable and woodland with 
unmistakable distinctness, and we hope that before 
long every head lumberman will provide for planting 
twice as.many trees as his subordinates cut down. 
The tariff tinkers are proposing to remove the duties 
on lumber in order to protect American forests, which 
seems rather absurd when we ought to supply the 
world and have enough left for home consumption. 
If, however, free-trade is coming, lumber will have to 
be admitted along with the rest of the world’s pro- 
ducts, and supply and demand will doubtless adjust 
matters in the end. 
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FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 


ANY of our Agents, on delivering the chro- 
|. mos, were constantly asked by subscribers to 
furnish frames forthem. Butthe unregulated prices 
which were charged, in numerous instances, we find 
to have made dissatisfaction reflecting on the pub- 
lishers of this paper. We do not wish to encourage 
expensive frames for our chromos, even when at 
fair prices, for we. wish the Christian Union, its 
Chromos, and their frames to be a combination of 
thoroughly one material at very cheap rates. . 

At considerable trouble, therefore, we have made 
arrangements by which frames for our premium 
chromos may be had by Subscribers from the Can- 
vassing Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform 
rate of charges, per frame: 

BLACK WALNUT AND GILT. 
FOR THE re BO 


ee eer ccesees ween 


Style 1. Two inches (5{ inch inside Gilt) 
“« 62. Tw 


o and five-eighthsinches (5¢ in. inside gilt) 3 00 
“ =6©3. Three and one-eighth “* (% a - 8 70 
FULL GILT. 
Style I INI 58 crac, talon cccccedecicisacdessacaneneces 
* 5. Two and one-half inches,.......... 
CY NINN k ans haniniDirwniaciediednainsicsioneweaeiiisiee 





t=" Samples of all of the above frames, in a neat box, 
arranged for convenience in carrying, will be supplied 
at 60 cents. 

Specimens of these frames will be shown by the 
Agents, who can obtain them at wholesale rates from 
the Publishers, arrangements having been made to 
supply them by thousands. 

To save time, yee trouble and expense to our sub- 
scribers, we will supply trimmings (or materials) for 
hanging the frames, say four yards (two yards for each 
picture), together with two porcelain-headed nails, as 
tollows: 

4 Yards erimson-covered wire cord (affording per- 

fect security against moths) and 2 nails........... 55 Cts. 
4 Yards large crimson cord without the wire 
(triple twist) and 2 nails 40 Cts. 

Additional cord will be furnished at the rate of 12 1-2 
cents per yard for the wire cord, and 10 cents for the 
woolen cord. The wire cord is far more durable. 

: These materials will be put up in packages to ac- 
company each pair of frames sold either at the 
Christian Union office, or by our Agents, 

If sent by mail, an additional charge is made of 21 


cents postage for the woolen cord, and 18 cents for the - 


wire cord and nails, the Post-office department charg- 
ing letter postage upon such articles. 
pecial rates to Agents upon application. 
We will send frames, trimmings, &c., to subscribers, 
on receipt of remittarces to cover the above prices; 
express charges being at the cost of the purchaser. 





MOUNTING AND MAILING THE 
CHROMOS. 


ANY subscribers have ordered simply their 

“ Christian Union and Chromos,”’ sending the 

$3.00, and 10c. for mailing. But by far the vast majority 
have sensibly preferred to send 25 cents in addition, 
in order to receive their pictures firmly mounted upon 
a piece of eound, strong pasteboard, nicely sized and 
smoothly varnished, all ready to be slipped into a neat 
frame. If we send you the mere chromo, unmounted, 
you must go to the trouble and expense of paying 75 
cents ora dollar to get it in shape; whereas we get 
them mounted by thousands, and can afford to send 
them for 25 cents. So many of our subscribers prefer 





them mounted that itis by far easier for us to send 
them allin this mode; and we prefer it too, because 
we know the recipients will be far better pleased with 
the bright, clear colors and even surface, while the 
risk of damage in the mail is reduced to almost noth- 
ing. 

erefore, we suggest to all subscribers who have 
sent but $3.10, that they remit us 25 cents by mail, GIVING 
FULL NAME AND ADDRESS IN EACH AND EVERY CASE, with 
instructions to send them the MOUNTED CHROMOS. 

To make it perfectly plain, the $3.00 is for the 
paper and unmounted chromos; the 25 cents is for 
mounting, sizing, and varnishing the pictures; the 10 
cents is to defray expenses of wrapping and mailing.” 
Also, many who only sent the 25 cents for mounting 
and varnishing, did not send the 10 cents for wrapping 
and mailing; in which case they must forward the 10 
cents, or call at the publication office for their 
pictures. 

N.B.—The requirement of 10 cents for mailing dees 
notapply to those wo subscribed through Agents. The 
Publishers are about returning that amount to quite a 
number of Agents’ subscribers who have sent it under 
se To all such, the Chromos go “‘ FREE 
BY MAIL.”’ 








PriymovutH Putrit—Is a weekly pamphlet, vary- 
ing from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, on fine 
paper, Mr. T. J. ExxINwoon’s verbatim phonographie 
reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’s Sermons, 
Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 


‘many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, 


and the hymns sung (“‘ Plymouth Collection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos “ Wida 
Awake” and “ Fast gen y 5.0), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing,—to those who ask for it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now a subscriber to the CurtstrAN UNION 
who wil! send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Om CHROoMOs) 
free to each. 








THe Youtn’s Companion.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind: An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos “ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,’ (33.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
po for one year (to, ether $4.50) for Three Dollars and 

ighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion, free for one 
to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 

NION who will send us a new subscription, with his 
own, (together with $6.00) to the CHRISTIAN UNION and 
Chromos *“* Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.”? Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion, 








Wuen Dors Your SUBSCRIPTION Exprre?—Here- 
after the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
Union at the expiration of the time for which it is 
paid,so thatif you wish to continue it, it would be 
well to renew your subscription at least two weeks be- 
fore the time expires, in order to have the paper come 
right along without break. By so doing, you will also 
get your name earlier on the Chromo list. Look at 
the printed label on your paper, the date thereon 
shows when your subscription expires. 








To Our AGEN1s.—In sending the lists and names 
of subscribers, Agents will serve the convenience of 
clerks and printers, and so hasten their own returns, 
by always keeping the list of names on separate sheets 
from their business letters. Write the letter; inclose 
the list, with yourown name and addressas Agent 
and the date of sending plainly written at the head. 














CLUBBING RATES. 


MONTHLIES. 
ristian Union and Phrenological Journal, - 
eee Do Harper's Atontity, a pee 
Wood’s Household Magazine, . 
The Ganery, ° “ “ @ 
Scribner’s Monthly, ©." .°. 
The Atlantic Monthly, . . 
Our Young Folks, . . . «. 
American Agricuiturist, ee" -s 
Herald of Health, > ae 
Demorest’s. ae’ 
North Am. Review, s * 
Little Corporal, . . « « e 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ° e 
Sun e 


ay 

Plymouth Pulpit 

ymou pit, . 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, ° 
Youth’s Companion, 
Hearth and Home, a 
Engineering and Mining Jour., . 
Littell’s Living Age, e e 
— N. Y.Tribune, . . « e 
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leton’s Journal, 


Pp . 
Independent, ey ¢ «= @& © 
Advance, . « « «© e« e 
Methodist, . e ° 
Vation, “ie ° 
Evangelist, . . 
all communications to 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 

27 Park Place, New York. 


‘(HE CHRISTIAN UNION. — 


TERMS FOR S72. — 
le copies. er annum; four copios, $10. which is $2.50 a copy; 
olanon ee i The mae who sends us $20 for aclub of eight 
copies tall sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Post- 
masters and others who get up clubs, in their respective towns, can 
afterwards add single covies at $2.50. Canada subscribers must send 
twenty cents in addition, to pay the Ameriean postage. When @ 
dratt or money-order can conveniently be sent. it will be preferred, 
as it will prevent the possibility of the loss otf money by mau. e@ 
tage on the CHRISTIAN UNTON to all parts of the country is only 
wenty — a oat. oF ey cents 8 quarter, payubie at the office 
re the paper is delivered. 
wee MOUTE PULPIT ia the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
‘Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form. suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIA® UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) wil! be sent to 
one adress for $5. 
We want a SPECIAL AGENT é every town, to whom we are willing te 
pay a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for TERMS, &c. 
Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the, Advertising Departmen’ 
and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 
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